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lf we are to judge of the success of our Sa 
lem fishermen about 1647, by that of our Mar- 
blehead brethren at the same time, we sball 
see that thiv trade was valuable ; for the latter 
had taken up to the middle of January that 
year, about £4000 worth of fisi. In 1648 
Salem suffered, we must believe, from the 
scarcity of corn, caused by its excessive impor- 
tation from Mass. to the Spanjsh and Portu- 
guese West Indies; and it is not at all unlike- 
ly that these repeated scarcities of grain final- 
ly compelled our peuple to retain ‘their own 
grain, and even replenish their stures by seek 
ing the more Southern settlements, Virginia 
and Maryland, where wheat and corn were a 
staple crop. Atall events this trade sprang 
up, and most probably in this natural way 
Virginia and Maryland, pernaps before, but 
certainly after 1680, took West India products, 
Rum, Molasses and Sugar, and alsu salt, wood 
en ware, Kegs, Cider, Cans, &c. from us, and 
in return gave us Wheat, Corn, Pork, Bacon, 
Peltry, Tobacco, Llides, Old Iron, &. Boston 
seems to have been, throughout, the great mag- 
azine of English and European goods und 
manufactureg, and supplied the Colonies main- 
ly with these. As early as between 1650 and 
1660 a line of Packets ran between Buston and 
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| the old country. Between the years 1629 and 
| 1650, especially between °40 and °50, Salem 
commenced her commercial career, and at the 
close found herself with shipping and means ; 
and trading not alone with the mother coun- 
try, but with the West Indies, Bermudas, Vir- 
| ginia and Ontega (Antigua.) She had found 
supplies of salt, probably at *Saltitudos and 
|*Tortuga, and most probably also received 
| them from Lisbon, Cadiz, St. Ubes and Isle 
of May.” So important had become the com- 
' meres of Massachusetts, und Salem shared no 
| mean part of it, that a Committee are appoint- 
jed in 1650 \ examine a bovk entitled “Les 
| Mercatoria.”’? and revort to the next Gen’l 
Court what they find therein applicable to 
**deciding of maratime affairs in this jurisdic- 
von.”? During this period, however, the Bar- 


*Saltiuda, or Saltitudos, may be what is now 
| knewn as Salt Island, oue of the Virgin Group, 
West ladies, S. E. of Tortola, and belonging to the 
Engtish. It isevidently a Spanish word, and per- 
baps a diminutive of the name Salt Island. It is 
difficult to locate this spot,even if an English pos- 
session, since Salmon, in bis Geographical Grammar 
of 1760, is entirely silent about it. At all events, 
we may sately conclude thai Salt was the staple pro- 
duct of this place, wherever it was located in the W. 
I. group. 

Tortuga is probably the Tortuga of the Carribee 
group, close to the Spunish Main, and not the Torta- 
ga vear St. Domingo—an early French possession, 
Edwards, in bis bistory and map of the West Indies, 
1793, calla the Tortuga, near the Spanish main, 
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bary {Uorsairs troubled our,commerce seriously. | ing of course fluuriehed, and great pains were 
In connection with the fisherivs, ship build-| taken by the fearly authorities of Salem to 


4 r] 








“Salt Tor.ogo,” which makes our supposition the | Capt’n John Queich and his piratical crew, who had 
more probable gone boldly into Gloucester, and Quelch and five of 

Various attempts were made by a few of the early | his men were hung. So says Felt. It would seem as 
and enterprising Coloniststo supply our Salem fisb- | if the freebooting spirit had rather been encouraged 
eries with Salt manufactured bere, and they obtained | at first, as ageinst the Spaniards; but the general 
certain protective privileges from the General Court | license it begat, convinced the Colunists finally that 
in aid of their efforts, but the Colonists obtained it was totally wrong and criminal, and they resolved 








their main supplies abrvad, and were compelled so to | 
do. See Felt’s Annals io regard to Salt manufactur- 
ing in Salem. 

+Piracy and freebooting seem, in the early history 
of the Colony, to have been considered more as an 
annoyance than a crime. The West Indians were in” 
fested with Pirates—Freebouters—Dutch, French and 
English, who preyed generally upon the Spaniards: 
and traded freely wit the NE. Colonists. 

Buceaneering or freebooting does not seem to have 
been, or regarded a* piracy in the beginning, because 
then based on regular letters of warque and reprisal. 
Besides, the Buccaneers were also smugglers for the 
Spaviards. Cuarles the 2d knighted Morgan, one 
of the celebrated Buccaneers, and (says Edwards’ | 
Hist. West Indies, Vol. 1, p. 161,) is charged with 
being privately concerned in their fortunes, even af 
ter having issued public orders for their suppression. 
The system begat license, however, but being fash- | 
ionable in high quarters, no wonder that piracy, so 
much resembling it, should be regarded by the Colo- | 
nists a3 an annoyance ratber than a crime. 

English pirates came boldly into Massachusetts | 
Bay from 1685 to 1705, and plundered vessels, and 
though. sometimes caught, generally seem to have | 
escaped punishment. Ino 1689, pirates took the | 
ketch Mary, Capt. Chard, three leagues from Half | 
Way Rock, were afterwards captured in the Vineyard 
Scund, by Capt. Samuel Peas of Boston, brought to 
Boston and condemned, though they seem (says | 
Felt,) to.have been reprieved—and this too when | 
they Lad mortally wounded their captor. This same | 
year, the ship Pelican, a pirate, brought a prize into | 
Salem (?) and sold ber. Ithas been said that the 
pirates about New England, for thirty or forty years 
prior to 1700, were connived at. Lord Bellamont 
seems to have been the first who arrested and pun- 
ished them. Numbers were executed in Boston just 
before 1700, while Bradish, Kidd and others were 
carried to England and executed. In 1704, Major 
Stephen Sewall, together with Captain Joho Turner 
and forty-eight volunteers from Salem, capture 





| by these forays as against the Spaniards. 
| jards seem to have borne the priocipal brunt of these 


| robbed them, whether by land or sea. 


to break it up. P 

The history of Piracy and Freebooting has been 
written, and fora reference thereto, see Edwards’ 
Hist. W. Indies, and Ree’s Encyclopedia, Article, 
Buccaneer. After the prace of Ryswick, in 1697, 
Buccaneering in all quarters seems to have declined. 
Before that time, Port Rvuyal, Jamaica, seems to 
have been their rendezvous—the English profiting 
The Span- 


outlaws, who, if they could not smuggle for them, 
The New 
England Colonies reaped, after all, perbaps, the 
main benefit of their trays against the Spaniards. 
The Turks, that is, we presume, the Barbary and 
Tunisian pirates, troubled our early Commerce, es- 


| pecially when in the Engli-h Channel, for many 


years Even the vigorous action of the great Admi. 
rals of the Commonwealth in Eugland, did not whol- 
ly subdue these outlaws. What witlthese Pirates— 
Spanisu, and French Privateers—English Freeboot- 


| ers, Dutch men-of-war, and the Indians—the Com- 


me:ce of Salem upto 1730 ran at times a fearful 
gauntiet, saying nothing of the usual dangers of the 
Sea. It is evident that the old times of commerce 
were not as guod as the new. 


$As early as 1637, the citizens of Salem prohibited 
the trangportation of boards and Clapboards from 
their Plantation, without leave of the Selectmen, 
since many of ‘‘the best tymber trees’ had already 
been used for these purposes; and in 1640 the Au- 
thoritiee publicly asked for plank fit for shipping, 
and forbid any ship timber near Salem or Marble. 


| head being made into Clapb»ards or pipe-staves. As 


the forest in and around Salem was then a common 
property of the inbaditants, these laws had a public 
force. To judge by some accounts of Capt. Wm. En- 
glish, as late as 1713-14, such laws were probably 
ecmmon to the maritime towns throughout New 
England; as he, being then at Branford, Connecti- 
cut, inthe Briganteen Wm. & Susannah, charges as 
one item of expense at B., “to ye Selectmen, for 2 
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preserve the ship timber on the common lands 
fur this purpose They seem to have been tol- 
erably successtul in their efforts. The first at- 
tempts at ship building in Salem were perhaps 
somewhat rough, for as late even as 1667,a 
maritime code of laws are adopted, looking to 
the better building of veesels, and more correct 
Froceedings in admiralty cases. As early as 
1644 the Gen'] Court pass an order for the bet- 
ter building of vessels. 

From 1650 to 1660, Salem seems to have 
flourished. Beginning with a population of 
some two hundred say. in 1629, she bad in- 
creased to some thousand or more in 1640,and 
in spite of the eetting off of Marblehead, Wen- 


ham, Manchester and part of Topsfield between | 


1639 and 1650, still in 1654 she contained o- 
ver a thousand inhabitants as is supposed, and 
in 1660 probably contained from a thousand 


to twelve or thirteen hundred. lLler wealth 


was most probably great in proportion to her | 


population. Ller territory diminished, and 
almost her population, yet she flourished in 
trade. Being in favor with the Commonwealth 
and Cromwell, Silem in common with the col- 
ony flourished, while Bermuda, Virginia, Bar- 
badves and Untega (Antigua) fell under the 
displeasure of the Parliament. because of their 
loyalty to the royal party, and were cut off 
from their trade for a while, and finally sub- 
dued. Very severe commercial ordinances 
were passed as against the culonies, but though 
professedly general in their nature, yet Massa 
chusetts and New England never suffered much 
by them, the main intent of these laws be 





permits to load Staves, five shillings.” The Ist vol- 
ume of the Town Records of Salem contains various 
items of interest in regard to the disposal of the an- 
cient forest of Salem; the tenure by which it was 
held, both by the public and individuals, (the wood 
being sometimes expressly reserved for public uses 
in town grants of /and) and the disposition to be 
made of it by fishermen and uthers. The history of 
the ancient common rights of Salem isa very singu- 
lar and instructive one, and based upon a somewhat 
Democratic community of interests. 





ing to punish the royalist colonies, Virginia suf- 
fering severely Oy them. 

In 1651 Massachusetts is exporting corn, 
beef, pork, masts, clapboards, pipe staves, fish, 
beaver, otter and other commodities, In 1652 
ehe commences to coin money, an act of sover- 
eignty. and sends out her silver coin, the prod- 
uce of the bullion taken from the Spaniards by 
the Buccaneers, and of the West India trade 
of the colonists. In 1654 no person is to carry 
out of Massachusetts more than 20 ehillings in 
*coin, and searchers are appvuinted to see that 
the law is obeyed. About this time the Dutch 
trade (with New York) is 80 profitable to Mas- 
sachusetts, that our people are indisposed to 
war with their Dutch neighbors, the other col- 
onies being otherwise disposed. This shows 
that the commerce of Massachusetts with New 
York was then important, and in all probabil- 
ity Salem was somewhat engaged init. In 
1655 Admiral Blake punishes the Algiers and 
Tunis Pirates, and Jamaica is wrested from 





* Money was scarce in Massachusetts for a long pe- 
riod, and even the customs were often paid in grain, 
of course at a certain cash value. The General 
Court in 1631 made Indian corn a legal tender for 
debts, unless money or beaver was expressly mention- 
ed as the consideration. This was partly to encourage 
the raising of grain to prevent future famine, and 
partly, perhaps, a necessity of the times. Beaver, 
wawmpum, grain, fish, lumber and live stock were all 
specie in the early days of Massachusetts—part of 
them even down to 1775. 

One of the reasons for this state of things was, that 
Massachusetts mainly created ber own wealth by ber 
own independent industry, and with none of the pre- 
cious-metals in her soil. It was in furtherance of her 
independent industry and spirit, that in 1652 she 
ovuwmenced coining money on her own account, aad 
it is a striking evidence of her practical independence 
of the Engjish government both at that time and for 
years afterwards. It was as reasonable in ber, too, 
as it was independent, and was finally regarded in 
England as a practical declaration of independence, 
and iz duly paraded as one of the crimes of Massa- 
chusetts in the judgment to vacate the colonial char- 
ter in 1684. The coining of money is one of the at- 
tributes of sovereignty, and wasso considered as 
against Massachusetts. 
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the Spaniards, and so opens another field for | higtary of Philip English »s one of our Salem 
our commerce. The fame of the great English | merchants. Salem seems still to progress in 


Admirals of the commonwealth made ail our | commerce. 


colonial commerce more secure up to 1660, 
eyen the Dutch being obliged to give way 5e- 
fore them. in 1655 the General Court see and 
feel the necessity of encouraging commerce as 
well as husbandry, and of promoting an union 
between them. In 1658 appears @ notice of 
the farmers of the customs in Massachusetts, 
the customs being let out—farmed out—as was 
@ custom in Old England at the time. Felt 
says that there was a port house (tCustom 
House) on the South River in Salem in 1636. 
and that there was another called The French 
House on South River in 1645, lasting thirty- 
four years. These must then have been inst- 
tuted by the volonial authorities, and not by 
the home government. 


From the restoration of Charles the 24, in 
1660 to 1670, the period when we take up the 


+The Custom House in Salem in 1682 was a smal! 
building adjoiviag, or attached to the old mansion of 
Benjamin Brown, Esq , still standing on Essex and 
East streets. This fact seems to indicate that the 
commerce of Salem at that perio! was carried on in 
the lower part of the town, and that this location was 
a central une. Our authority here is Benj. Brown, 
Esq., himself, now an octogenarian and a dweller up- 
op the spot, 


{Tbe Massachusetts colonists, according to Hutch- 
inson, admittec to the King’s commissioners in 1665, 


tons, about 40 from 40 to 100 tons, and about a dozen 
ships above 100 tons. Of these Silem had undoubt- 
edly built, and then owned, her share. The Colony 
Records confirm this. Vol. 4 part 2. 

In 1680 Massachusetts seems to have about 120 
ships, sloops, ketcbes and other vessels, viz:—8 or 
10 ships of 100 tons or upwards, 3 or 4 of 200 tons 
or more, 40 or 50 fishing ketehes between 20 und 40 
tons, and about 6 or 8 English ships which come to 
trade. The most of these 120 vessels belonged to 
the colony. The balance (unaccounted for) were co- 
lonial, West India and other traders, we suppose, 
and were sloops and ketches very probably. See Mass 
Hist. Coll.—Article, ‘‘Gleanings for New England 
History.” 3d series vol. 8 page 3338. 








Salem is |/building vessels for ber 
own trade, and perhaps for other places. From 
1659 ty 1677 there appear to be no: less than 
four noted ship builders in Salem ,one of whom, 
Jonathan Pickering, gets a grant of land 
about Hardy s Cove, from the town, to bim- 
self and heirs forever to build vessels upon.— 
From 1692 to 1718 seven ship builders appear 
prominent in Salem, among whom are the 
names of Joseph Hardy and William Beckett, 
the latter name being assuciat:d even down al- 
most to these days with ship building—a Beck- 
et having built the fast sailing America, cruic- 
er, for the Crowninshields. In 1724 80 impor- 
tant had become our ship building in Massa- 
chusetts, that sixteen master builders belong- 
ing to the Port of London petition the Lords 
of Plantations not to encourage ship building 
in New England. They say their journeymen 
are drawn to this country, and thatin case of 
need there would not be a sufficiency of ships 
for the royal navy. Massachusetts was then 
too well rooted and grounded in independence 
and prosperity to heed these assaults. She 
practically disobeyrd too, the act of 1660—the 
plantation act—which would have compelled 
her ships to give bondsto the Uustom House 
in England, to carry plantation produce to 
England, or the other English pussessions,— 
In 1662 our town authorities endeavor to ac- 


| commodate at the Burying Point, those desir- 
that they possessed about 80 vessels of from 20 to 40 


| ous of graving vessels, which shows our com- 


in it. 





merce then to have been of public importance, 
About this time the Virginia trade is of conse- 
quence, several of our citizens being engaged 
In 1663 William Uollingworth, a Sa- 
lem merchant, agrees to send 100 hogsheads of 
tubaceo from the river Putomack by ship from 





The Neck—about the Burying Point—on the creek 
(South River)—various places on the South River— 
Hardies Cove— Frye’s Mills—are all noted as locali- 
ties for ship yards in our Salem history—the Neck 
(including Winter Island) being probably the most 
ancient among them. 
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Boston to Plymouth in England, the Island of | 
Jersey, or any port in Holland, and thence to | 
the suid Ieland for £7 eterling a ton. The an | 
warrantable war commenced against the Dutch 
by the home government in 1664, and which 
resulted in the cupture of N. York from Hol- 
land, reacted upon the colonial commerce * se 
verely for De Ruyter made in 1665 considerable 
havoc at Newfoundland, by accident alone was 
kept from New England. and alarmed all the | 
colonies ; end in 1667 some Dutch men-of 
war ravaged the cuast of Virginia, plundered 
some eighteen or ninct+en sail of merchuntmen 
John Brown, son of elder John. of Salem, Wil 
liam Hollingworth, John Norman and Robert 
Stone of Salem. being taken prisoners and 
plundered Sy them. They threatened to visit 
New England. and this irritated and serivusly | 
alarmed the’ colonists. 

In 1667 thé col/iny encouraged the making 
adry dock which is subsequently located at 
Charleatown. It appears in 1668 from a peti- | 
tion extensively signed in Salem: for the repeal 
of an order of a late General Court, laying a 
*duty of one per cent. on imports and exports, 


*The duties levied by the Colonial Government on 
its Commerce were not oppressive, or if judged to be 
onerous were soon changed, especially as the General 
Court and Governor looked to the popular sentiment 
of the Culony, and respected it far more than the 
threats or frowns of the wotber country, whetber in 
matters of trade or policy. In 1635, the duties 
amount practically te £5 per cent. In 1636 Tobacco, 
strong drinks, Wine, Sugar, Spices, and frait-- that 
is articles of luxury—pay one-sixth of their value, | 
with an additional one third for retailing. In 1645, | 
Wines from different quarters pay from 5 to ten | 
shillings the pipe—tresh wines 2s 6d per hogshead. 
and Strong Waters 10 shillings per bhd. In 1648, 
somewhat similar duties are paid on Spirits. In 
1676, Goods, Wares and Merchandize, living cattle 
and provisions pay 10 shillings on each £100 value— 
Wines pay from 10 shillings to £1. per tou—Brandy 
£2 do. Every ship of 200 tons and upwards, 10 
shillings the ton—small Vessels each voyage 6s. 8d. 
(this was for the Colony vessels—their perses from 
the Governor, we presume)—Each Stranger vessel, 
not built in the Colony and above 20 tons, paid each 
21 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| of which may have taflen on Commerce. 


and 2d on all grain from adjacent colonies, 
that from 30.000 to 40,000 bushels of grain 
were brought into Massactusetts. Other towne 
petition likewise. From this we see that Mas- 





| sachusetts was dependent on the more south- 


ero colonies, probably, for grain, and that a 


| considerable trade was carried on "between 





voyage one half pound powder per ton, or 9d in mon- 
ey—Strangers ves:els, a ton (d—no customs on any 
exports, except 6d each on Horses. At this date, 


| foreign vessels from all qaarters trade freely with 


Mass., and are encouraged to do so by our authori- 


| ties in direct oppysition to the English Laws of 


Trade. In 1680, one penny a pound on goods im- 
ported—-no export duty. In 1686, Sir Edmund An- 
dros began bis tyrannical rule in Massachusetts, ‘and 
levied exorbitant taxes, accurding to Trumball, part 
In 1689, 
he is over thrown, and King William proclaimed. 


| The Charter he grants, is not so favorable to the 


Colonists for C-mmerce, as tleir old one, which they 
bad construed moreover in thelr own favor, and in @ 
very liberal manner. As the Col nists had con- 
trotled their own trade, and had enj»yed heretofore 
a comparative free trade, and had thriven by it, and 
saw its advantages, they spiritedly declared through 
the first act of their Legislature’ after they had re- 


ceived the Charter, that ‘‘no aid, tax, tolluge, assess- 


ment, custom, loan, benevolence, or imposition what- 
soever shall be laid, assessed, imposed, or levied on 
his majestys subjects or their estates, on any pre- 


| tence whatever, but by the act and consent of the 


Governor, Council and representatives of the people 
assembled in General Court.” This was intended to 
maintain their independence in trade, as before the 
charter, and in 1718, the General Court wept so far 
as to lay a duty on English govds and English buils 
ships, which, however, was soon repealed, but their 
boldness caused great displeasure in England. These 
things however show the spirit and independence of 
the Colonists. Ia 1726, the duties ran from 20 to 30 
shillings per pipe on Wine—Kum 20s. the hd. of 
100 galions—Sugar 22. the bhd.— Molasses 1s. do— 
Tobacco 20s do—Logwood 3s. the ton—other goods 


| or merchandize, except those from Great Britain, ld. 


fur every 20s. worth. In 1701, the duties on Rum 
and Wine in Salem, were £60 10s., and in 1732, 
£800 to £900. This latter amounted to three fifths 
of the whole revenue of Massachusetts in 1680—whieh 
was then, according to Gov. Bradstreet, about 
£1500. 
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them. Asthe colunial vessels in those days | 
were small, and carried other articles besides 
grain, there were probably. (judging from car- 
goes some years later) from torty to fiftg | 
vessels employed in the cuast trade, averaging | 
from twenty-five t» thirty-five or forty tons.— | 
Of these, Salem undoubtedly had her share.— | 
This, too. is independent of the fishing fleet, 
which doubtless was simply engaged in fishing. 
The colomal ketches and sloops ran to the 
West Indies, to Spain, the Wine Islands and | 
the Streights, and brought return cargoes which 
were desputched tcoastwise, together with our 


+To judge by Gov. Bradstreet’s answer to the Lords 
of the Council in 1680, our coastwise trade to Virgin- 
ia and Maryland for grain, tobacoo, &c , must have 
begun after that time, as he appears to be silent on 
the point. Knowing the desires of the authorities in 
England to fasten their laws of trade upon us, he 
may, however, have rather underrated our commerce 
and enterprise at that time. The trade (and direct 
Salem trade) with the suuthern colonies was evident- 
ly well established between 1600 and 1670, and was 
even then important. Between 1690 and 1720 it 
flourished greatly, and was prominent, if we avs not 
mistaken, down even to the American Revolution.— 
The coastwise trade of Massachusetts, and of Salem 
as one of the ther principal seaports in it, was con. 
fined principally at first —prior to 1640—to the New 
England states, and thence gradually extending to 
New York (with the Duteb) and still further Soutt. 
So it seems, at least. The colonists finally purchased 
their grain. tobacco, &c., oi Virginia and Maryland, 
by the West India produce they bought with their 
fish, &c. It is of course impossible to te:] the exact 
time when ‘Aw particular course of trade commenced. 
Tne colonics bought grain of the southern colonies 
at an early day, bowever—to judge from some few 
items of history. The early authorities of New En- 
gland may not have been very communicative to the 
English rulers, knowing that every admission they 
made was to be ured as an additional argument why 
they should conform to the laws of trade in Englaud. 
The colonists plead poverty to evade these laws, 
sometimes truly, sometimes perhaps wisely; and oc- 
easionally rezisted them outright. They sometimes 
boldly carried on a contraband trade, and the Gene- 
ral Court was both wirely silent and blind in the mat- 


ter. The colonists were for free trade, and it proved 
to be an ineradicable trait in their commercial char- 





ecter. 


Yankee notions, and this very grain taken us 
part of the final return cargo to Massachusetts. 
It is certain that Salem flourished by this gen- 
eral trade, a8 Jusselyn says of Salem in 1664, 
*-In this town are some very rich merchants." 
The colonists seem occasionally to have been 
troubled with Tpiracy, both native and for- 
eign, which was not put down until after 1700. 

By a law passed by the town in |/1669. refue- 


| ing permission to transport wood or timber by 


land or sea from the town commons, without 
leave of the selectmen, we can judge that a 
free use had been made of the native furest of 
Salem for lumber. staves, and ship building, 
as well as wood for the fishermen, and the com- 
mon use of the town, and that the scarcity was 
beginning to be felt. From the years 1640 to 





¢In 1684 the General Court pass an order for the 
seizure of pirates and privateers, authorizing certain 
officers to raise armed men for that purpose—wmaking 
it lawful to shoot those resisting such officers or men 
under them, or if captured, are to be put to death as 
capital offenders. Any officer refusing to serve against 
such outlaws, to be fined £50 or be imprisoned, and 
any inhabitant called upon by such offivers, if refus- 
ing to appear promptly, and well armed, to pay £5 
or suffer corporal punishment. 

In 1685 Capt. Sampson Waters of Boston, is grant- 
ed a commission against certain pirates off New Lon- 
don, and a proclamation made by order of General 
Court, and by beat of drum, for volunteers. The vol- 
unteers, as an inducement, are to ‘“‘have an equal 
and just division in all the pirates’ goods and estates 
taken with them; and no purchase, no pay’’--Lord 
Bellamont seems to have been the first who was sue- 
cessful in suiduiug tuem. 


lj.n 1676, however, Salem is said to be one of the 
principal places for building vessels, at £4 the ton. 
In Book 2 leaf 47 Salem Records ( Registry of Deeds) 
is an agreement between John Browne & Company 
aud William Stevens of Gloster,in N. b., shipwright, 
under date of 1661, in which Stevens agrees to build 
“one new shipp of sixty-eight foot long by ye keele 
&c” at £3 5s the tun. Brown & Company were con- 
nected with the Jersey trade, Browne himself being 
a resident of Salem, the others at the Isle of Jersey, 
as it appears. The trade was most probably a French 
one. The ‘‘shipp” appears to bave been a little ever 
100 tons burthen, say 110. 
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1670 it is reasonably evrtain that Salem flour- 
ished greatly in commerce, and all branches 
connected with or dependent upon it, and to a 
greater extent comparatively, than for the thir- 
ty vears after 1670, closing with the century. 
Her prosperity, ir common with the colony, af- 
ter 1670, attracted the jealousy and greed of 
the home government, and the days of the Com- 
monwealth being numbered in England, she 
had no powerful friends there to interpret co- 
lonial laws in her favor, or drivé her enemies 
from power. The impetus, however, which 
she ha! already gained in commerce, and | er 
natural independence, carried her through and 
over many obstacles, nor was Salem fairly sub- | 
dued by her subsequent ill-fortunes until 1711. | 
Her troubles may have been sa.d tw have fairly 

commenced in 1677, when our General Court 

order the navigation laws of England to be 

obeyed, and culminated locally in 1692, with 

@ continuation of commercial misfortune up to | 
1711. 

The Fisheries,as we have said, were the 
main rejiance of Salem in the early days, and 
were indeed declared by the Council to the 
Houee in 1708 to be **the chief staple of the 
Country.”’ Great attention was paid of course | 
tothem. In 1670 the General Court denounce 
Tortuga Salt as impure, and declare Fish cured 
with itto be not merchantable. The phrase 
** Merchantable Cod Fish" is often met with in 
the vld accounts some years prior to and after 
1700, and this may in some degree explain the 
piirase. There is also the phrase ‘*Refuee 
Cod,’* which was ordinary or defective from 
some cause, and was shipped largely to the 
West Indias, for the Negroes most probably. 
The dry Merchantable Cod Fish went to Spain, 
the Streights and the Wine Islands. in 1726 
we see the General Court passing an act for 
the better curing and culling o° Fish—the lack 
of care having brought our Fish into disrepute 
in foreign markets. 

From the year 1670 to 1740, the period at 
which we close our remarks upon the com 
merce of Salem, our New England trade was to 








the *West Indies, and most parts of Europe— 





* Among the old Commercial papers of the English 
Family, is found the following letter directed ‘To 
Coron‘ll Samuel Brown Esq., 
Marcb’t in salem, 
New England. 
St. Christopher, Feub: ye l4th, 1727-8 

Coro’ll Brown. 

Sr— Having mett with ye Opportunity to writ to 
yon by Capt. Timberlake that Stoppen to come here 
from Suranam having bin taken to Windward of 
Martinico By ye Guarde coast & Brought to Guarde- 
loope and bad « law sute with thew, I wiit to you from 
Martinico to Acquaint you of Being a new General 
arrived there Which will not grant any permission 
att all, then I went to Suardeloope & they would 
oot lett me come a Shoare then [ went to Antigua, & 
found yé Markett there so lue, fish was sold for 10s per 
ql then I came Here & thought fit to stay here Be- 
cause wee have news of three ~pavish Privateer that 
was about ye Leward Island: I bold all ye fish at 14 
per qi Board sell from fuur to five pounds Rum is 
here 2s 3d p gall, Malasses is at 9d Cotton isat 12d p 
pound [ can not sell ye Shingle | have about 10000 
of Board to sell, there is no Soalt at any of ye 
Islanda [ here that ye fleet will not goe to Tortuga 
[ shall make all ye Dispatch home Again [ can, 86 
Rewaib 

Sr. yr Humble Serv’t 
John Touzel. 
Molasses it very scase to be had” 


Nore. in No. 2 of this Magazine will be found 
a letter of Instructions from this same Sam’!ll Brown 
to Touzel in 1727. By the fleet guing to Tortuga, 
Capt. Touzel probably means the New England ves- 
sels then trading to the West [ndies, which would go 
to T. to load in part, at least, with Salt for the New 
England Fisheries. But what a pursuit of Com- 
merce under difficulties does not this letter disclose? 
W hat with rumors of Guard Coasts, law suits, re- 
fusals to land, low markets, and Spanish Privateers, 
Capt. John Touzel seems to have bad trouble enough! 
There 4s no doubt, but that he did ‘‘make all ye 
Dispatch home aga'n” he could. keeping too his eyes 
sharply to windward as he sailed out of St. Christo- 
phers, anc for many a good league beyond, to see 
whetner the ‘‘ Three Spanish Privateer’ were not on 
bie track. Right glad too was ‘*Coron’ll Samuel 
Brown Esq.,” to see Capt John sailing peaceably 
into Salem Harbor, safe at last from fears and foes. 
Those who look upon the old times as the best, would 
have been cured of their delusion, no coubt, coulé 
they bave taken this cruise with Capt. John, afte 
one to the West Indies and back in thus day and gen- 
eration. 

We will only add, this Capt. John Tousel was 
Son in law of Philip English, and appears te have 
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including {Spsin, France, and Holland At | white free quarter, which is divided in four 
times there appear to have been instances of | by 4 red cross, having in the first subdivision 
irregular trade with the French at Newfound- | a sphere of separated heuepheres, alluding to 
land, by which brandy, wine. oil and English | America as the New World. 

manufactures were brought inw Salem This From the years 1686 to 1689 inclusive, Sa- 
trade geems to have been boldiy and openly | jem is trading tu ||Barbadoes, Lundoo, Fayal 
maintained however. From the year 1686 | 

New England appears to have a flag of her own, 














: | likely that Masaichusetts (and New England acting | 
having a cross of red color on a white ground | with her,) bad 2 separate flag as carly as 1660. It 
with acrown in the middle of the cross, and uD- | was no more an independent measure on her part 
der the crown J. R. (James Rex ) A Dutch | than the coining of money n 1652, and that was 
book entitled the Ship Builder, (so says Felt) clearly an act of suvereignty. Tne Magistrates in 
and printed in Amsterdam in 1705, etdtes that | 1673 tell Wayborne, who tven complains t» them of 
the flag of fNew England is blue, with a their permitting a free colonial and foreign trade, 
a8 against law, ‘‘that they were his majesties vice 
adwirals in those seas, aud that they would do that 
which seemed good to them,” and they evidently did, 
including very probably the boisting of a Colonial 
flag on board their ghips. As the people then chuse 
¢In the Salem Records (Registry of Deeds) Book | their own Governor aud Adwiralty officers, as well 
3 Folio 170, is to be found recorded the Instructions | #8 Representatives, we c.n readily see tbat they bad 
of Richard Lowe to his partuer Mr. John Black | #bout their own way in all matters relating to Com- 
jeach, who is directed to purchase what fish or other | merce It was not until the Charter was cancelled, 
goods are needed (beside the fish already bought in that this freedom was eheeked—aud then only to 
Salem) for the Ketch Blessing, thence to proceed w | gain new force tor the final explosion cf Liberty at 
Bilboa, Spain, to sejl bis cargo, and thence to some | the Revolution. 
part of France, where it may be most advantageous | 








sailed for William & Samuel Browne, noted mer- 
chants of that day. Some of bis Sea Journals are | 
yet extant, and in the Essex Institute. 





}Aweng the English papers is a letter of Wm. 
to lay ont the proceeds in Linen cloth, and whatever | Holliogwoith, toen a merchant in Barbadoes, under 
else way be best, and thence direttly to Boston | date of Sept. 19, 1687, whien is of a commercial 
Blackleach as partner is to have ‘‘noe wages” but | character, relating especially to the imports into 
instead, 10 per cent on the sale of Lowe’s portion in | that [sland trom Salem. The letter is directed on 
Bilboa aad 5 per cent do at Boston. Date of In | the outside, ‘For Mrs. Elanor Hollingworth, Att 
structions Nov. 21, 1672. From several wills we Sallem, In New England,” and reads: 

have seen in the Probate Office from about the same | 

date to 1700, Bilboa, it seems, was a favorita mar- 

ket for our Salem vessels, and sontiaued to be for a | 
lung time after. 


“Dear and Honoured w-ther 
“My Duty be presented to you with my kind love 
to my brother and sister and to ye ciildren. Yours 
by Mr. Prance [ Kecieved; fish now att present bares , 
at A gvod rate by Keasou ye Newfoundland men are 
tlt —v be that the Gag spoken Bod by the Shp | sakned Come iu but I XB itt will be low anuffe 
Builder,” printed in Amsterdam, 1705, was a New | about three wonthes hence; bread and peiece [pease ) 
England flag privr to 1686. What makes this proba | bath been A good Commodity and Coutenues, loum- 
ble, is, that in 1665 the King’s Comwissioners de | °° is lowe still, oyle will be ye principle Commodi- 


s ty but in good Cuske weeare in great likelihood of 
sire, ameng other things, that the true flag shail be > wale cropp; this latter aie of ye year bath 
hoisted on Massachusetts vessels. Colony Records, | proved very Seasonable, ye lord be praised for itt, 
Vol. 4, Part 2. This would seem to imply that | pray <n my brother = this ye i poe - 

. what to advice bim to send as yett si les oyle but 
Massachusetts, if not New Bagiené, had then a flag ia A short tyme wee shall see what theses wewfound- 
ot her own. The flag of 1686 is that of New Eug- | jand men will doe what quantityes of fish they bring 
land, under Sir Edmund Andros, and any one desi- | in and then [ will advice tartber [ will slip noe op- 

{ seei rod : portunity in advising him, soe with my serviss to all 
wous of Easing © gred veprecemiatin of thet Gag, 00 Io  trines (friends) | eubsertbo my Selle your ebedi- 
find it (as takeo from the British State Paper office,) ent Bon to Command. Wau Hotw.inewours. 
in Arnold's History of the State of Rhode Island, | pray fail nut my dear Mother ia sending me half 


Vol. 1, opposite page 496. It is by no means un- 




















and Barbadoes, Pennsylvania, St Christophers, 
Virginia and Antigua. 
her vessels are ketches from twenty to forty 
tons, and from four to six men, 
appears among them, and her tonnage is but 
130 tons. Salem however, it appears, was in- 
directly engaged also in the Virginia and Hol- 
land trade, carrving tobaceo from Virginia 
to Europe. In 1690 there seems to have com- 
menced a local trade of boating goods to and 
from Boston, but how long it euntinued alter 
1693 is in doubt. 
to trouble Salem, and from this time to 


The Freneh war now begins 
1697 
she loses over fifty of her fishing ketches by the 


French and Indians. Some of our Sa’em_ peo- 


ple suffer in these years by being impressed on | 


buard British men of war. In 1698-9 Regis- 


ters are taken out for 26 vessels belonging to 


Salem —2 ships, 1 barque, 3 
ty ketches. 


tons. 


sloops and twen- 
The most average from 20 to 40 
Only five exceed the latter amount. 
One of the ships was 80 and the other 200 tons. 
The largest was built here. as well as 17 more 
of the number. 

In 1700 the foreign trade of Salem is thus 
described by Higginson :—*: Dry Merchantable 
Codfish, for the markets of Spain, Portugal 
and the Straits. Refuse fish, lumber, horses, 
and provisions for the West Indies. Returns 
made directly hence to England, are sugar, 
molasses, cotton wool, logwood and Brasiletto 
wood, for which we depend on the West Indies, 
Our own produce, a considerable quantity of 
*whale and fish oil, whalebone, furs, deer, elk 


kentle of Cuske and some aples and some barbe- 

ryes and ye lott of Cuske. 

Barbadoes, Septm 19, 1687, Bridgetown. 

My Serviss to Mr. Croade, Mr. Andrews and to 
Mr. Adames, and to Mr. Beuj. Allin. Ww: @. 

Nore. The oil mentioned in this letter, may, in 
part, have been Whale oil from the Cape Cod whale 


fisheries, or taken perhaps by Salem whaling boats , 


in Massachusetts Bay. 

*From sume old testimony searched out from the 
Files of the Essex, Co. Courts by [na J. Patcu, Exq., 
and referring to the Aucient Whale Catching Cus- 
toms of the Fishers in Cape Cod Bay in 1708, we 
are inclined to believe that Beverly was engaged ia 
22 
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The great majority of | 


Only one ship | 





and bear skins are annualiy sent to England. 
We bave much shipping here, and freights are 


low,’ From 1700 to 1714, inclusive, registers 
| were granted to the following vessels of Salem, 
—4 ships, 3 barques, 9 brigs, 24 ¢ sloops and 
19 ketches. They ranged from 15 to 90 tons ; 
40 of them were builtin Salem. In 1705 the 
ship Unity, of 270 tons, was built in Salem, 


| a aaa 


this fishery ther, and in all probability Salem also. 
The testimony, as copied by Mr. Patch, can be seen 
in the Salem Gazette of Jan. 1, 858. As whaling, 
was tuen an old, long established pursuit in our 
Lay. Salem way have entered into it, us Boston did, 
aud with a like profit. Thijs is most probably the 
case. 

+Among the English Papers are to be found a few 
acconnts of Capt. Wim. English, (son of Philip,) 


who in 1709 and 1] is commanding respectively the 
sloops Mary and Arke bound to and from Virginia 
and Maryland. He carries thither Molasses, Rum, 
Salt, Cider, Mackerel, Wooden Rowls, 
Pails, Kegs, Muscavado Sugar, 


Platters, 
and Cod- 
fish, and is ordered to bring back to Salem, Wheat, 
Pork, Tobacco, Furs, Hides, Old Pewter, Old Iron, 
| Brass, Copper, Indian Corn, if cheap, and English 
Goods. In ]712 Wm. English sails for Surinaw 
(Dutch Guiana) in the Mary, with orders to fill up 


Cans 


for Salem and Boston. 


There ia a letter extant of this Wm. 


with Molasses, or freight 
English to a 
“Mr. Isaac Knoleott of Suriname,” which may have 
some litde commercial information in it, and which 
the idea that the 
liquors the aneient people drank were always of the 


rather goes to disprove wodern 
purest description, and therefure very wholesome. 
In this matter, as in most matters of tue past, ‘Dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view.” 


“Salem, July the 2d, 1713. 
Mr. Isaack Knoleott, 

Sr: heair is in Cloeed Bill of Leading & invos 
for one hogshead of Verey Good Midlin Cod fish 
shiped vou by the Sloop legible} Capt. John Shad 
| ock command’r whitsh L hope will Cow Safe to yr 
| hands. I haue not yet sold all your Melasses By 
Kesen yt when it came a shore it Stunk & was Sale 
So that Every Body that came to see hitt Sade yt it 
was) ut in Kithera fish Barrell or Porke or Beef 
Barrell [ have Sent it to ye Stillers to bave it Stild 
| [Distilled] into Rum. I shall make ye most of it I 

eann, & as tor Talow [Tal'ow] thare is none to Be 

i I shall Send you what Remanes yet dew to 
vu By the next oppertunity. 

y y PPe y 5 Qesty'en 

Ww. English.” 
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Joseph Hardy built the ship American Mer- 
She wus of 160 
tons burthen. and he was one of the owners. 

From 1714 to 1718 our vessels traded to Ma. 
deira, Surinam, Jamaica, Barbadves, Bilboa, 
Lisbon, Bristol and London. in 1721 some of 
our citizens were accused of an irregular trade 
with Cape Breton, and the Legislature wink at 
it. Lumber, provisions, and tobacco are car- | 
ried thither, and wing, brandy, linen, silks and 


chant, vt Glascow, in Salem. 


other goods brought back. In 1733 a3 many 
as ten vessels bound to or from Bardadves and 
Saltatuda,are in the ice in our barbor, and 
people are employed to cut them out. From 
$1721 to 1740 our trade was to various narts of 
the West Iudies, North Carolina, Maryland, 
Saltatuda, Uporto, Fayal, Lisbon, Canso, Bar- | 
badoes, |/Bilboa, Gibraltar, Leghorn, Canaries, | 
Jawaica, New Foundland, Leeward Eslands, | 
Cadiz, Alicant, Mediterranean, Virginia, St. | 
Martins, Antigua. 

The trade of Salem, immediately after its per- 
mament settlement, was under the control and 


gin 1721, the Collector of the District, which in- 
eludes Salem and adjacent Sea Ports, states that he 
clears out 80 vessels on an average every year 

Felt’s Annals. 

“We have in our possession a few letters of in- 
struction, from Sam’ll Browne of Salem, to bis Capt. 
John Touzell, ranging through the years 1728-9, in 
which Touzell is ordered to deliver his cargo of 
“Seale Fish, middling Cod, and merchantable Cod” 
at Bilboa, Spain, and thence get freight for Lisbon 
or Cadiz, and load with salfat St. Ubes fur N. E; 
or he may take a freight from L. or C. to Ireland, 
Holland or England, and then go to the Isle of May 
for salt: or be may sell the Brigantine [ Endeavor of 
sixty tons, plantation built} for £450 or £500, if he 
ean get that for her abroad. 

@ 1732—Salem has about 30 fishing vessels, much 
less than formerly, and the same number which go 
en foreign voyages to Barbadoes, Jawaica, and other 
West India islands; some to the Wine Islands; otbers 
earry fish to Spain, Portugal, and the ‘‘Streights.” 
—Felt’s Annals, appendia. 

Hutchinson saye our Massachusetts trade with the 
British West Indies was mutually profitable until the 





peeee of Utrecht in 1713. It then began to decline. 


auspices of the Home Company. They, huw- 
ever, finding that their joint stock (fur the 
trade was managed hy the Company as a Cor- 
poration) was sinking in value through the ex 
penses of colonization, viz: purchase and main- 
tenance of ships. supplies, transportation of 
passeng ts, colonial expenses, and probably in- 
suffizent returns, re-organized their operations, 
creating two kinds of stock, or else more effect- 
ually separating and dividing their old stock. 
One of these stocks was called the Joint Stock, 
the other the Common Stock. The Jvint Stock 
This they passed over 
to the management of Mr. John Winthrop, 
These 
undertakers were to manage this stock for seven 


was tv be a trade stock. 
Governor, and others, as undertakers. 


years, with certarn pecuniary advantages to 
themselves, run all risks, and; at the end of 
the seven years, account for the etock and its 
profits, the sume to be divided to every stock- 
holder in proportion to his adventure therein. 


| ft was not, therefore, a sale of the stock to the 


undertakers, but only the assumption of ite 
Management, on favorable pecuniary terms, 
by the undertukers, in consideration ot their 
running all the risks. The common steck was 
entirely distinct from the guint stock, which 
was expressly declared by the Company, Feb. 
10, 1630. (see Felt’s Annals, vol. L. p. 148,) to 
be **ordained for the maintenance of the trade.”’ 
At the sume date and meeting of the Company, 
(see Felt’s Annals, same vol. same page,) it 
was determined **¢hat a common stock should be 
raysed from such as beare good affecon to the 
plastacon and propagacon thereof, and the same 


| 10 be employed ony in defrayment of publique 


| charges, as maintenance uf minist:rs, transpor- 


tacon of puore famylyes, building of churches 
and ffortylycatrons and all other publique and 
necessary expenses of the plantacon, gc.’" The 
reason given fur the formation of this *Common 





*This Common Stock was evidently in furtheranee 
of Piantation purposes (not trade) since every per- 
son subscribing to it the sum of £50 was entitled te 
200 acres of land, and propurtionably for any smaller 
sum. Bo it was an ewigration measure. 
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Stock was, that the furtherance of the planta | Colonists here, who managed things, after all, 
tion would necessarily require a great and con- | their own way. and partly in the destructive 





tinual charge, which could not, with conve-| confusion produced by the civil troubles in 
nience, be defiayed out of the Jvint Stuck | Englund. Cradeck evidently considered that 
(trade stuck) of the Company. | he had @ proprietary right in the Colony, for 
he left a claim upon it, amounting, in 1648, to 








Certain undertakers seem to have been cho- | 
sen te manage this common stock, perhaps the | 
same as were to mhanage the trade or joint | 
stock, It isobvious, however, that the Home | 
Company did not part with ther interest in} 
this stuck, since at the same meeting (Peb. 10, 
1630,) ‘it 2s further agreed on and ordered, | 
that an order bee drawne vpp and published vn- | 
der the seale of the Company, to signifie and | 


declare to what vses all such monyes as are giu- | 
en to the common stock shal be employed, and | 
wha: land shal be allotted to that 
giues therevnto, §c.”’ The further facts that 
Mr. John Winthrop waa chosen Governor of 
the Colony by the Company in London, and 
their comfirmation of 600 acres in the Colony 
to Brewerton at the same mneeting at which 
they established the couimon stuck of the Com 

pany, prove thatthe Home Company did not 
part with any of their proprietary rights in the 
Colony, when they agreed to transfer the Pa- | 
tent and Government here in 1630. Their 
jeint steck or trade stuck had a limit of seven 
years to runin the Colony, and at the risk of 
the undertakers, but we are unable to find 
that the common stock of the Company was ev- 
er limited in any way. ‘To dispoge of it, was 
to dispose of proprietorship, and we see no evi- 
dence of such an intention anywhere. 


each man 


It was 
natural and proper that the government of the 
Colony should be transferred to the Colony, 
but the Company in England would have so/d 
their proprietorship, it desirous of disposing of 
it. We see no evidence of such a sale; or the 
intentiun of seliing. We see clearly that the 
trade of the Company was self-limited to seven 
years, and was most probably defunct several 
years before that period, but when did the pro- 
prietor’s right of the Home Company cease to 
bave any validity here? The answer is per- 


, and to those already here, 





haps to be found in the independence of the 


nearly £700. 

We have devoted a short space to the investi- 
gation of this matter, not only fur the purpose 
of arriving at the facts of history, but because 
we are aware that sume are of the belief that 
the Home Company parted with all their inter- 
ests, pecuniary and vroprietary, in the Colony, 
to Winthrop and those coming over with him, 
We see no evidence 
of it. The Government and Patent were trans- 
ferred, and the general management, both of 
government and trade; but we cannot see that 
right or interests in either were disposeu of to 
the Colonists here. The trade of the company 
was indeed to expire at a limited period, (seven 
years) but their interest in the Patent and Gov- 
ernment to continue. That it did not continue, 
can only be explained; now, by a combination 
of circumstanzes, permitted by a higher power; 
in part to tree the Colony from a landed mo- 
nopoly, and give it a wide freedom as the basis 
of the more glorious Commonwealth. 

Practicaily speaking, bowever, the Colonial 
government managed affairs. either uf Chureh 
or State, from the start, to suit themselves. 
Many of the early laws, either religivus or 
civil, are evidently the work of the Colonial au- 
thorities, spiritual ur temporal, and very prob- 
ably entirely their own. The laws of trade 
which they passed, often have strong local 
characteristics, though they may have been for 
the benefit of the joint stock of the home com- 
pany and their partners in the Colony. Ia 
1631, no corn, provision or merchantuble com- 
modity could be purchased from any ship with- 
out the leave of the Governor or an Assistant, 
In 1634-5 the penalty of confiscation, or the 
loss of value of the goodé, hung over those whe 
bought any commodity, from any vesse! coming 
into the Colony, without a license from the 
Governor. In 1635 this was repealed. La 
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1634-5 a committee of merchants are appointed | 


to purchase the cargoes of friendly versels, 
store them, and any time within twenty days 
after the landing of the eargo, and notice given 
to the several towns, sell them to the inhabi- 
tants of the Colony at £5 per cent. profit, and 
not above. By the preceding seetiun it would 
seem that the cargo was probably not to be 
purchased by the undertakers of the guint stock 
of the Company, and if this be so, then Salem 
begins in 1634-5 to enjoy a comparative free- 
dom from the Home Company. This agrees 
well with the fact of history thit in 1637 the 
Colonists began to build vessels for trade ard 
fishing. 
ous, and the Hume Company's trade has en- 
tirely disappeared. 
extinct in 1635-6. 


It was probably dying or 
Some of the early und re 


strictive laws of trade in the Colony may have | peculiar privileges prove the imp rtance of 


been, and probably were passed as protective 
measures, and without wuch 
Home Cowpany, as for instance that of 1634-5, 
which punished any person who should go on 
board any ship on arrival without leave of some 


In 1640 their independence was obvi- | 





The weekly Wednesday warkets permitted 
in Salem, commencing in 1634, and the two 
yearly Fairs granted her by Gen’! Court—the 
one in May, and the other in Septembher—com- 
mencing in 1638, must have done their share in 
stimulating the internal, and perhaps eaternal 
trade of S.. The Home Company built a bark 
here in 1629, but then oniy jur their own fish- 


|ermen—yet evidently uw large decked boat— 


large enoagh to visit Newfoundland. If the 
Colony was practically free of the Home Com- 
pany in 1637, then between t! at year and 
1639 the fisheries and trade perhaps with them 


| took a good start, since in 1639, ship carpen- 


ters, which follow their cailing, are exewpted 
from training, as also were fishermen and 


millers nnder similar c.rcumstances ; though 


| they are still to be furnished with arms. These 


referenee to the | 


| 


| 


of the assistants, unless she had laid at anchor | 


twenty-four hours in sone inhabited harbor, 
(nor then unless a friend) wilh the confiscation 
of his estate, and such further punishment as 


their unconfined labor to the Colony at that 
In 164] the Gen‘l Court are fully a- 
roused to the importance of perfecting ship- 


time. 


building, which it calls **a business of great 
importance fur the public good, and therefore 
Suitable care is to bs taken that it be well per- 


| formed,”’ and makes it lawful for the owners 


the General Court should think meet to in- | 


flit! Also that of 1635-6, wherein all persons 
are forbidden to buy any commodity from any 
ship before the invice hag been given to the 
Governor or Deputy Governor, nor any provi- 
sivns without leave, nor to buy any provisions 


to appoint and put in some suitable workman, 
as is usualin England, to survey the work 
and workwen, giviag him such power and lib- 
erty as belongs to his office, and, in case of 
disagreement between him and the ship car- 


} . . . 
| penters, provides for the selection of two im- 


or victuals from such ship tu sell again, or fear | 
ry from the Colony under pain of a punishment | 


Both these 
laws were suon repealed, and were, therefore, 
we presume, merely local laws to suit some 
local emergescy. 


at the discretion of the Court. 


¢+Even as late as 1662 we see another of those pro- 
hibitory laws, so common in the earlier day of Mas- 
sachusetts. Corn then is so scarce, that its export 
is forbidden on pain of Confiscation—the law to con- 
tinue in force until Gen’l Court so order otherwise. 
Here the alarming scarcity of corn in the Colopy was 
doubtless the controlling cause of the Law. 





partial ship carpenters as referees, who shall 
decide the matter and have power to remedy 
the complaint, and their charges or fees are to 
be paid by the party at fault. 

In 1642 Silem is the second commercial 
town of the Coluny. She pugs £75 taxes, 
and Boston £120. The order of 1644 in ref- 
erence to ship-building evidently applies lorci- 
bly to her, aa well as sume other places—in 
which order the Gen’ Court offer to incorpo- 
rate a Company of ship-buildere to regulate 
building of ships, and make euch lawe and 
orders among themselves as uay conduce to 
the public good :—(and thus make a Guild or 
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Company resembling those in the old world ) 
In 1645, a Canary Island ship, the Gilbert, is | 
in Bostun—with wines—and it is not unlikely 
that the Wine Island vessels may have visited 
Salem as early. In 1646 wharfage regulations 
are ordered by Gen'l Court for wharves in | 
Boston and Charlestown ; and Salem, as next 
ip commercial importance to Boston, may have | 
In 1645 


there appears to have been trouble between 


had wharves thus early. or earlier, ' 


foreign vessels in our harbors (perhaps in Sa 
lem) and (Sea?) fights took place between 
them. The General Court discourage this by 
ordering that nv ships in our harbors shall 
fight any other ships during the time of their 
abode here, 

The Fisheries and Home Manufactures were 
always earetully watened over by the Colonial 
authorities. In order that raw-hides and un- 
wrought leather should not be exported, the 
General Court” prohibited their transportation 
from the colony in 1646 on pain of  confisea- 
tion, or the value thereof, unless first imported 
The 


men were early protected by law, and 


into the Colony as Merehandize. Fisher- 


granted 


Various privileges, and in 1663 were em pow- 


ered to use wood from any common lands 


for 
fish fakes and stages—the English fishermen 
possessing suill greater privileges—being al- 
lowed to enter on to private lands for the pur- 
pose, paying a reasunable sum, however, for 
damages 


It was trespass in our fishermen 
to do this, but the English fishermen were con- 
sidered to have their privileges under the char- 
ter. 
cir-e of their claims, but from pvlicy perhaps 
forebore to deprive them of them. 


The Colonists did not like such an exer- 


In 1645, the whole Colony was in a prosper- 
ous state, and Salem of course withit. When 
the Navigation laws were passed, Salem, as 
wel] as the Colony evaded their application for 
a while, professing that they did not apply to 
them, since they were under the Charter, and 
uot the Parlisment. Cromwell seems never to 
have urged the *Laws of Trade pertinaciously 





*The laws of trade, or navigation laws of England, 
23 


{ed 


| be curtailed in her commercial freedom. 


a 
and again in 1093,) acts were passed 


, necessary te 


| principally manned by 


as against the Colony, though in favor of 
them. When Charles the 24 came in, howev- 


er, bis ministers wee determined, as well as 


ithe King himself. that Messachusetts should 


The 
Colonial Authorities saw this, and the Gen’l 
Court in 1661 repeal the law a lowing triendly 


| ships to trade freely in our harbors. As they 


began prior to the reign of Henry 7th. During his 


| reign (in 1485.) aad the reigo of Elizabeth, (in 1562, 


favoring En- 
glish Comnerce at the and for 


the benefit especially of the Royal Navy—to build it 


expense of foreign, 
During the reign of Charles tne ls , these laws 
found 
When the 

passed a 


. prebibiti ig all Ships of 


up. 
bad been evaded, or were relaxed, and it was 
revise and coufirm them 

Republicans triuuphed in England, they 
somewhat rough act in 1650 
toreign nations from teading with any English plan- 
Council of State.— 
Act, levelled in 


part against the sugar islands, whieh still adhered to 


tations without license from the 


In 1651 they passed a Navigation 


the King, and partly .gainst the Dutch, who then 


were the principal carriers of Karepe, and whose 


ships were employed by En clish merchants to bring 
merenandize from America and the West Indies into 
England, in spite ot former unrepealed laws, and at 


a lower rate of freight than native ships. This law 
enactd that no commodities (colonial or of any oth- 
er description) should be imported into Englind, un- 
less in vessels solely owned, and commanded, and 
English subjects, and where 
the commodities were foreign, unless entirely con- 
veyed in such vessels from the place where the com- 
wmodities grew, or to which they were usually ino the 
By this the Dutch 
were cut off from the carrying trade of the Colonies, 
and their importation of fish inte England laid under 


great restriction an. beavy burdens. 


first instance transported by sea. 


This act, moreover, did not permit any but En- 
glich subjects to be factors or agents in the English 
Colonies. Before that time, the principal factors or 
agents in those Culoni#s were Duteh. 

At the reaturation, Charles the 24 and his Parlia- 
ment sustained substantially these laws by statutes 
in 1660 and in 1602—the first being hnown as the 
famous Navigation Act. The Mass. Colonist» had 
not obeyed the laws of 1650-1, nor those of tLe ear- 
lier date, whieh were not repealed, and struggled 
against the Navigation Act and kindred laws until 
their final separation from England. 
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send at the same time a very humble loyal ad- 
dress tw the King, it is most lik ly that their 
to conciliate Charles, 
yielding only what they were forced to yield, 
and to save other privileges, or perhaps for 
form's suke. The object of the Trade and 
Navigation laws and policy of England was to 
make England 


Teason wae a derire 


the Magazine of Colonial 
Trade. drive off the Dutch, and compel her own 
shipping. especially the Colonial, to seek her 
own market», pay her the legal duties, and to 


Grive off all foreign treighting vessels whatso- | 


ever. when 


shipping 


in competition with her own 


and Cromwell, and bad thriven greatly by it, 
and saw and felt its advantages. They were 
unwilling to come under the Laws of England 


in matters of trade, and evaded them in every | 


way they could, 
Charles the 2d came over here in 1665, backed 
by three Frigates, av a hint of the power of 
the Mother Country, the Colonists paid them 
all ostensible deference, and worked against 


them in secret. Tie independence of Mas a- 


chusetts was well known in England, and the | 


*King hated the name ot Commonwealth even 
*The King (Charles the 2d,) was much incensed 
against Massachusetts at the first, and told Sir Thos. 





Temple, Gov. of Nova Seotia, (brotber to Sir Wile | 


liam,) that, among other things, the Colonists had 
invadea the royal prerogative by coining muney. 
Temple, who bad returned from America, and had 
sewn the urgent reasons which bad induced the Cuvl- 
ony to take that step—the scarcity of money here, 
and the difficulty of procuring it from Eagland dar- 
ing the civil troubles there—stated these to the K ing 
in extenuation, and showed him some of the Pine 
Tree Money. “What is that,” asked the King, 
pointing to the Pine Tree, which the artist bad made 
bashy und broad like the Italian Pine. ‘That is 
the Royal Oak,” answered Temple; ‘‘the tree which 
sheltered your Majesty.” Charles being highly 
pleased at this proof of loyalty, and in great and 
condescending good humor, exclaimed, ‘‘Honest 
Dogs'” He appears in 1665 to have thought other- 
wise, but the date of Temple’s visit is not given. It 
may bave been after the Commissioners’ return.— 





The N E Colonists had enjoyed a | 
Comparative free trade under Charles the Ist, | 


When the Commissioners of | 


in the Law Book of the Colony, and her con- 
tewpt of Episcopacy ope sly expressed therein. 
Both these things he desired should be swept 
away. They were a sore reminiscence to him, 
| for they reminded him of the Commonwealth 
jat home. His Commissioners demanded also, 
| among other things, that alt Masters of ves- 
| sels. and Captains of Companies should carry 
| the frue feolors of England, by which they 
Felt, however, in his History of Mass. Currency, 
| putsthe date of Temple’s visit to the King as in 


| 1662 Before Charles died, he evidently thought 
| the Colonists were a set of ‘dishonest dogs.” The 
mint was finally closed, about 1686, say, though 


stated by one authority to be in existence in 1706. 
Felt evidently is the betterauthority on this point, 
| and he gives about 1686 as the date. 

Massaciusetts was early and long suspected in 
| England of aiming at Independence, but her pro- 
| gress thitberward seems to bave been ip the main a 
| reasoaable and somewhat uncunscivus one. As ear- 
who had been an assis- 
Laud, and 
the Colenists were 


| ly as 1639, George Burdet, 

tant of Kev. Hugh Peters, privately tells 
| others of Lord Comm'rs. tha: 
| aiming wore at civiliudepeadence, than reformation 

in ecclesiastical matters. 3S -e Felt’s mewoir of Hugh 
Peters, in the Sth vol. Mass. Hist. and Gen. Regis- 
| ter. 

It seems but fair to say that the civil independence 

of Massachusetts was the natural result of the re- 
| ligious independence sue assumed and muintained 
| trom the first. 
tin 1629 the Englixh Ensign appears to be the 
flag of the Massachusetts Colony. In 1634, part of 
the red cross bad been taken out. Io 1635 the Gen. 
Court came toa reluctant eviclusion to admonish 
Endecott for cutting it out, which, it appears, he 
was somewLat instigated to do, and in the belief 
that it was au id«latrous signo—a belief then beld by 
not afew of the Colonists The English ensign 
seews then to have been laid aside, and as in 1636 
tbe national flag was unfurled at the Castle in Bos- 
tun Harbor, under the protestations of the magistrates, 
granting that liberty to various ship masters going 
from that port, we can readily see that the English 
ensign was no favorite in the Colony. The reason 
then given by the wagistrates for their protest, was, 
that they beld the cross in the ensign to be idola- 
trous. 

From 1651] to the close of the Commonwealth in 
England, Massachusetts may have adopted the ‘‘old 
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might be knuwn tu be his majecty’s legitimate 
Bohjects, It was evident by this that the Col- 
onists had a flag by land and sea, which was 
not of the royal pattern. They demanded 
that the law which the General Court had 
passed aguinst the Act of Navigation of Eng 
land should be repealed, and that the coining 
of money should cease, as being a Royal pre- 
rogative. Tie Commissioners, moreover, 
charge upon the colonists, as from the King 
that ‘tour subjects there doe not submit to our 


Government. but look at themselves as independ- 


ent on (of) us.”’ 
wuch trouble, and failed in their efforts. 

in 1667. the General Court order the Naviga- 
tion Laws to be obeyed, bus this legal and 
formal submission was a hollow and really 


profitiess one, and so intended, for in 1673 | 


Wayborne, and in 1676. Randolph, inform the 
Englist Government that the Lawes of Trade 
Bre not observed in Massachusetts,—in fact are 


virtually inoperative—all nations trading here | 


English colors,” viz: the Cross of St. George, used 
by the Parliament, though the General Court, when 
adopting them in 1651, strongly desired an alteration 
of them. As the King’s Comwissioners, in 1665 de- 
sire the Colonists to raise the true flag of England, 
both on their ships and in their companies, it would 
appear that Massacpusetts had adupted another flag 
than that even of the Parliawent; for our authorities 
were tov politic to bave worn the colors of the late 
Enzhsh Cowmvnwealth before the eyes of the King’s 
Commissioners, especially while disputing with them; 
and it is in evidence, that though they sdupted the 
Parliamentary flag in 1051, yet they then much de- 
sired an alterativa io it, perbaps on some scruple of 
conscience. Up to 1686, and under the tyrannical 
reign of Andros, the flag of New England only ap 

proximates to the Fiag of England. The ensign 
which Cromwell adupted, was, we believe, the simple 
Cruse of 5t. George, and which appears on the coin of 
the Commonwealth. The Colunists did not like the 
Cross, but may have continued it, with additions of 
It is evident that they did not follow 
Cromwell or the Commonwealth blindly in any mat- 
ter. They were unwilling to war with their Dutch 
neighbors at bis command, declined to obey his laws 
of trade, kept alvof trom his monied policy, and re- 
fused bie offers either as to Jamaica or Ireland. 


thar own. 


These Commissioners gave | 


without restraint. The Magistrates tuld Way- 
| borne, that they, as Vice-Admirals of His 
| Majesty, in these seas, should do as seemed 
good to them. Stull these laws must have 
| troubled our merchants. In 1663 the General 
| Court appointed, fur appearance’s sake, Hil- 
| liard Veren to be an officer for the porte of 
Salem, Marblehead and Gloucester, to see that 
| the Navigation Act of Parliawent be enforced. 
| He accepted the office, and avoided its Tduties. 
| The Royal Commissioners had failed in their 
attempts to practically enforce the act. Crom. 
well himselt had not been more successful, 
though he in secret, perhaps, favored the Colo- 
nists. Still bis attempts to induce the New 
| Englanders to remove to Ireland and after- 
| wards to Jamaica, are capable of two different 


| constructions. Atall events, ur Massachu- 


| setts people and rulers united in wistrusting 
England, her Rulers and her Laws, and ubeyed 
| them only under cow pulsion. 


} One of his duties was to svize ships or vessels 
| pre bibsted by thatact trom tradiug here It evi- 
| deutly was not done, though Salew, as the second 
| (or thind) commercial town in the Colony, must 
have violated the law = It was generally violated in 
Massacharetts. Sill the Colonists were troubled by 
the law, as putting them iu # false commercial posi- 
uon, 


To be Continued. 





ABSTRACTS FROM WILLS, INVENTORIES, &e., 
ON FILE IN THE OFFICE UF CLERK OF 
COURTS, SALEM, MASS. 


Copied by tra J. Patch. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52, 
Andriw Creck, Sept., 1658. 

Inventory uf estate of Andrw Creek, ap- 
prized by Francia Peabody and Rvubert An- 
drews of Topsfield, the 17th Sept., 1658, a- 
mounting to £17 17" 4d, 

List of debts owed by said Creek when he 
died, amounting to £19 16s 2d. 

Returned by Dan‘l Clark, 29th 7th mo., 
1658, 


John Wright, Mar., 1659. 
Administrativn of estate of Joba Wright of 
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Newbury, granted to Kdward Bragg 30th 10ch | 


mo., 1658, and an inventory returned by 
Thomas Bishup aod Robert Kinsman. 





Benj'n Montjoy. 4th mo., 1659. 
Inventory of the estate of Benj'n Montjoy, 
£19 2s 51, returned by Wan. 
Clarke and Joseps Dolliver ; administration 
gtanted to bis wile, 28th 4th wo., 1659. 


amounting to 


Jno. Woodice, 4th mo., 1659. 


Will of John Woodis of Salem, dated 2tth | 


3d mo . 1659, mentions sam] Very and Alice 
hie wife, dau of said Woodis, Sam], Elizabeth, 
Sarah, Thomas and John Very, children of 
Saw] and Alice ; Enna Muse, Appts son in 
law, Sami Very, ex’r, Thomas Antram and 
Thomas Fiint, witnesses. proved 20th 4th mo., 


1559 


Inventory of above estate, amounting to | 
£69 5. 04. taken LOch 4th ne., 1659. be Toom- | 


as Juwes, Chowas Fiintand Tuowas Authruw. 





Join Leah, 4th mo , 1659. 

The testimony of Elizh Buxton and Mary 
Felton, as to Mr. John Leach, senior, speech 
shout the disposing of his estate. They way, 
‘swe, whose pames ur voderwritten, beinge both 


in one rvome, adout balf a yveare before the de- | 
° | 
cease of sd Jobo Leach, senior, the sayd John 


Leach commings in trom worke he sayd vnto 
vs, he was su sicke he thought he should haue 
falln downe dead at his worke, and he did 
feare that he might at one tyme or other dye 
suddenly: therfure he did desire of va both 
(that if in case it should so fall out.) to be 
witnesses that all that he bad he gaue vnto John 
Leach ; and at another tyme, hauinge further 
vonference about the disposinge of his estate 
wnto the sayd John Leach, we told him there 
were several Jolin Leeches; he should doe 
not ty expresse weh of them. he sayd to 
John Leach, the son of Rich'd Leach, saying 
further that he had was but litle; if he should 
deuide it it would come to but litle.”’ 
Inventory of above estate taken 20th 10th 





is . 1658, by Dan) Rea anid Henry Cuvoke, 
amounting to £37 35 01, 
List of debts amuunt to £3 10s 8d. 





| Wm Jiggles 4th mo., 1659. 
Inventory of estate of 
26th 3d mo,, 


Gardner, 


Win Jiggles, taken 
1659, by Jotn Browne, Jobn 
E imund £148 
3 of the children mar’d in time long since, the 


Bitter, amount 
otuer abroad at sea, the eldest sun in England, 
ja master of ship. 

teturned by Eliz’h, widow of dec’d, 28th 


4th mo., 59. 





Hugh Laskins, 4th mo., 1659. , 

Inventory of estate of Hugi: Laskins of Sa- 
lem. taken 21st mar., 1653-9. amounting to 
£50 2. 104, returned by Jono Marston aod 
| Samuel Pickiunan. 
Seeth. wife of Joshua Conant, 9th mo., 1659. 

Inventory of estate uf Seeth Conant, wife of 
the late deceased Joshua Conant, tiken 28th 
13d mo., 1650, amounting to £32 6s Od, re 
turned by John Brown and Richard Prince. 


Geo Norton. 9th mo, 1659. 
Inventory of Gorge Norton of Salem, taken 
1659, to £134 lls 


6!. returned by Joho Powlew, Jacob Birney. 


221 7th mo, amounting 
Freegrace and John Norton, eldest sons of 
| ahovesaid George Norton, off-r and petition to 
| the Court to allowand confirm the off-r to give 
| up their portion of their father, George Nore 
| ton’s estate to their mother. Maria Norton, 
| for her sole use during her wilownood, and if 
| the Court will make division and see what the 
| shares of their brothers and sisters are, they 
| will pay thow their shares that their mother 
may have the whole. 

Ages of George Norton’s children -—Free- 
grave Norton, 24 Jonn Norton, 22 
veara; Nathanell, 20 vears; Gieorge Norton, 
18 years; Mary, 16; Metutahle, 14; Sarah, 
12; Hannah, 10; Abigail, 8; Kirzsdeth, 5. 


years : 


James Moore, 9th mo., 1659. 
Will of James Movure of Hamwersmith, dat- 
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ed Sth Sth mo., 1659. mentions little daughter 
Dorothy, wife Ruth Moore appts Oliver 
Purchis and John Clarke to be overseers. Jo- 
sepb Jenks, sen’r and Juseph Jenks, junior, 
Witnesses. 

Inven ory of above estate, amounting to 
£56 840d. returned by Joseph Jenks and 
John Hathorne. 


Sam'l Porter, 9th mo , 1659. 

Will of Sam’! Porter, dated 10th 12th mo., 
1658. being bound for the Barhadves. 

Wife Hannah 4 of his farm, son Juhn the 
other half of his farm at Wenham ; after the 
death of his wife the other halt to 
hia son, Father Porter 
Ww Dodge. and Edmond Batter to be over- 
seers Witnesses, Edm‘d Barter and Sara 
Batter. proved 28th 4th mo., “60. 

Inventory of above estate, taken 22d 4th 
mo , 1660, amounting to £331 19s Od. return- 
ed by Roger Conant and Jubn Rayment. 





Edward Brown, Mar. 1660. 

Willof Edward Brown of Ipswich, dated 
9th Peb., 1659, mentions 3 acres, a gift given 
to his con Thomas by his aunt Watson in Ola 
England, said Thomas being dead he accounte 
his son Joseph to be his heir, Joseph to have 
his 8 acres in the common land which he 
bought of Bartholomew ; wile, 
Faith Browne, son John Browne, his wife sule 
ex’tx. Robert and Thomas Lord. 
proved 27th Ist mo., 1660. 

Inventory of above estate, taken 20th Feb., 
1659, amounting to £225 53 7d: debts due 
from the estute, £24 83 ld; returned by Mo- 
ses Pingry and Robert Lord, 27th let mo., 
1660. 


his brother 


Witnesses, 


John Clements, May, 1660. 


Consent of Job Ciements that his Brother, | 


Rohert Clements, shall be satisfied for his voy- 
age to England on his Brother, John Clem- 
ent’s ac’t out of the estate of his brother Jubn 
lst mo., 26th day, 1660. 
24 


return to | 
and father-in-law | 


| Jane James, June. 1660. 

Inventory of estate of Jane James, widow of 
| Erasmus James, dec’d, amounting to £86 1s 
| 9d, returned Sy Francis Johnsen and Moses 
| Maverick. The land in Marblehead, with the 

house in weh the deceased lived and dwelt in 

being in controversy between Krasmus James 
| Junior, and Richard Read, weh we know not 
| whose itis, but being desired by sd Erasmus 
| James to apprise it, the «ppraisers valued it at 

£40. 
List of debts due by Erasmus James when 
‘he died, £19 l4s 10d, allowed 26th June, 
1660. 

Wm _ Golt. 4th mo., 1660. 

Inventory of estate of William Golt of Sa- 
lem, taken 2)st April, 1660, amounting to 
£49 0. Od. List of debts, £22 02s Od, return- 
led by J ffrey Massey and Jobin Kitchen. 
| Chil .ren :—Rehecca, 19 years; Debora, 15 
| years; Sara, 13 years. 

Ed. Norris, 4th mo., 1660. 

Will of Edward Norris of Salem, minister, 
| and teacher of the Church of Christ. dated in 
| Salem, 9th 10th mo.. (D.c.) 1657. Son Ed- 
| ward Norris; Jobn Horne and Richard Prince, 

deacons of the church in Salem. Witnesses, 
| Walter Price and Elias Stilewan. Proved 27th 
| 4th wo., 1660. 





John Bradstreet, June. 1660. 

An inventory of estate of Joho Bradstreet of 
Mablehead, taken 14th 4th mo , 1660, by John 
Bartoll, Joseph Dolliver, amounting to £102 
| 19s Od, returned 26th 4th mo., 60. 





Joshua Conant, 4th mo., 1660. 

List ot charges due to Mr. Joseph Gardner, 
from the estate of Joshua Conant, amounting 
to £35 7s lld, and testimony of Hugh Janes 
and Jane Coffin, wife of Robert, concerning it, 
20th 4th mo., 1660. 





Lawrince Southwick, 4th mo., 1660. 
The testimony of Wm. Robioson and Thom- 
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as Gardner, that John and Daniel Southwick | 
| 


have made a very fair agreement about the | 


dividi..g of their tather’s estate. | 


| 
j 





Wm. Paine, Nov., 1660. 
Copy of inventory of estate of Wm. Paine 


of Borstun, werchant, taken 22d 8th wmo., 
1660, by Hen Shrimpton, Joshua Scottow, | 


and John Richards, amounting to £4239. 11s | 
5d, returned by Juin Paine, his son, Nov. 14, | 
1660. 





Edm'‘d Nicholson, Nov., 1660. 
Inventory of estate of Edwond Nicholson of | 
Marblehead, taken 22d 9th mo., 1660, by 
Moses Maverick, Wm Nicke, John Legg, | 
amounting to £150 Us 6d, 25th Nov. 1660. | 
Elizabeth, relict of the deceased, app'd, and 
sworne ‘o the truth of the inventory. List of | 
debts. £54. 4s Od 
Children :—Christopher, 22 yrs.; Juseph. 
20; Samuel, 16; Juan, 14; Elizabeth, 11; 
Thomas, 7. 





Chris. Codnor, 9th mo., 1660. 
Inventory of Christopher Codnor, amount- 
ing to £252 0s 9d. Children—Mary, 5 yrs., 
Christopher 3 yrs. 





Lawrence Southwick, 9th mo., 1660. 

Will ot **Lawrence Sethick, late of Salem, 
in New Eogland, now being at the house of 
Nathanieli Sylvester, on Shelter Island,’’ dat- 
ed 10th 5th mo , 1659. son Daniel, Jubn Kur- 
nell, Josiah Southwick, daughter Provided, 
gon John, Samuel Burtai, Henry Traske, Ma- 
ry his dau.. and wife of Henry Traske, Dedo 
rab Southwick and young Josiah. Ann Pot- 
ter, Mary, Sarah and Hannah, daus. of Henry 
Traske, Sum’l and Sarah, John Southwick’s 
ebildren. Wm. Robinson and Thos. Gardi- 
ner to be overseers of his will. Witness, 
Nath'l Sylvester, Thomas Harris and Wa. 
Durand. proved 29th 9th mo , 1660. 

Inventory of above estate, taken by Wm 
Robinson and Thomas Gardner, amounting to 





£196 Os Od, returned 29th 9th mo., °60. 


Evan Thomas, Philip Kertiand. 4th mo., 1661. 

A Tnventory of the moveable estate web Ev- 
an Thowas hath and doth enjoy with and by 
Alice his now wife; taken before marriage,”’ 


| amounting to £160 L4s ld. returned by Alice 


Thomas, late wite of Puilip Keriland, 26th 
June, 1661. 

Testimuny of John Kertland. aged about 52 
years, says, **f often hard my brother, Phillip 
Kyrtland, say oftimes that bis wife shoulald 


haue all that hee had to dispose of, so lung as 
| ehe liue, and to my best remembrance, hee gaue 
| £15 to his dafter Mary, and ten pounds to his 


dafter Sara, and ten pounds to his dafter Su- 
sanna, and ten pounds to his datter Hanna,— 
this to bee giuen to them at ye day of marriag, 
the land nut tw be sould sv long as she Jiues.”’ 
l7th Sth mo., 1659 


Willian Hacher of Lynn, aged 65 or there- 


| abouts, testified that when Puilip Kertland 


was guing to eee, he told him, io substance, as 
above. 





Roger Tucker, 4th mo., 1661. 
Inventory of Roger taken 25th 
June, 1661, by Francis Johnson and Moses 
Maverick, returned by Mr. George Corwin, 
28th 4th wo., 1661, amounting w £9 14s Od. 


Tucker 


Jas. Smith, 4th mo., 1661. 

Will of James Smith of Marblehead, dated 
9th Dher, 1660. Wife Mary, gives her all that 
wy farm, valled Castle Hill, with 10 acres in 
the South field bought of Joseph Grafton, son 
Jawes Smith, son in law Richard Rowland, 
James, eidest son of his son Jumes, daughter 
Kathren Eborne, grandchild, Mary Eborne, 
and other 5 children of his daughter Eborne, 
daughter Mary Rowland, grandchild Sam’l 
Rowland, and other 3 children of his daagh- 
ter Rowland. appoints his wife sole ex’tx, ap- 
poimts Maj. Wim. Hatborne and his sun, Sam- 
uel Eborne, to be overseers. 

Proved 27th 4th mo., ‘61. 

Inventory of above estate, tuken 25th June, 
1661, by Francis Juhnson. Muevs Maverick, 


- 
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amounting to£492 Le Od, returned 27th 4th 
mo, “Ol. 


John Sibley 4th mo., 1661. 


Inventory of estate ut Joho Sidley, taken | 


24th June, LOOL. by Win. Allen, Pasco Foote 


and Rob-rt Leach, amounting to £69 10s td, 


returned by Rachel. the widow, who is appt’d 
adm’sx, and it is ordered that all the estate be 
left with the widow for the bringing up of the 
children, till further order of the Court. 

He left a wilow and 9 ehildren, 4 boys and 
5 girle; eldest daughter, 19 vears, next about 
17, the third, 15. fourth isa son about 12 
years. 

Ben). Bulflower, 4th mo., 1661. 

Inventory of estate of Benjamin Belflower, 
deceased February 24th, 1660, taken Mar. 16, 
1661, by Rob-tt Moulton and Henry Phelps, 
amounting to £19 5s Od. debts, £13. 


Rich’d Browne, 4th mo., 1661. 


Will of Rich’d Browne of Newbury, men. | 
son Jushua a minor, sons Richard, Edmund, | 
under 21, daughters Elizabeth Sarah and Ma- | 


ry, unmarried, and under age, wite to be sole 
ex tx. Son Joseph deceased, Brother George 
deceased. appts Rie’d Kent, Nich’s Noyes 
Robert Long and Joseph Noyes, overseers. 
Witnesses. Tristram Coffin, Joseph Noyes, 
James Noyes, Moses Noyes. proved June 24, 
lovl. 
Thos. Seers, 4th mo., 1661. 

Inventory of estate of Thomas Seers of 
Newbury, who deceaged the 16th day of May, 
1661, taken by Wm. Moody. Rob Coker and 
Anthony Somerby. amounting to £93 0s 0d. 
debts allowed, £13 4s 26th 9th mo., 1660. 


Isabel Babson, 4th mo., 1661. 
Inventory ef estate of Isabel Babson of Gloe- 
ter, taken April 9, 1661, bySam’] Dollaber, 
Philip Stamwood, amounting to £27 6s, re- 
turned by James Babson. 


\ Wm. Witter. 4th mo , 1661. 

Will of Win. Witter, dated 1653, Sth 6th 
mo., wife Annis, son Josiah, Robert Burdin 
}and Hannah his wife dau of Wm Witter, 
wife, ex’or. Witoesses, Robert Driver, Wm. 
| Hacker. proved. 

Inventory of above estate taken 1659, 15:h 
9th wo., by Robert Driver, Win Llucker and 
| Francis Lngally, amounting to £132 11s Od, 


| returned by Anis Witter. 23d 4th wo , 1661. 
| 





| 
| 


Wm. Lamson, 9th mo., 1661. 


| Wm. Lamson of Ipswich dying intestate, 
| adwinist’n granted tu his widow, Sarah Lam- 
| sun, and an [nventory is presented, amounting 
|} to £111 108 2d; she is ordered by the Court 
| to pay to the present children, 8 in number, 
| as fullows, viz: tothe eldest, £12. and the 
| rest £6 apiece. Ata Cuurt held at Ipswich, 
| 29th March, 1659. 
| Petition of John Ayres and Wm Fellows, in 
relation to their brother's, Wm _  Lamson’‘s es- 
tute. mentions their sister, Sarah Lamson, wid- 
dow of Wim., and said Sarah being about to 
change her estate to one Thomas Hartshorne 
of Redaing, and said Thomas agreed to give 
her the Jiberty to dispose of her share of her 
husband, Wm. Lamsun's estate as she chose, 
and now retuses 1t. They petition that the 
Cuurt take order in the premises. 
Wm. Cockerell, 9th mo., 1661. 

Invento: y of estate of Wm. Cockrell, taken 
6th Dec, 1661, by Jobn Brown, Edmund 
Batter, llth 10th mo., 1661, amounting to 
£81 lds Od. 





Jno. Humphries, 9th mo.. 1661. 

Inventory of estate of John Humphrey, de- 
ceased 13th 10th mo., 1661, taken by Edmond 
Batter and Juseph Humphreys, amounting to 
£60, allowed, and Mr. Batter and Jus. Hum- 
phrey app’td adm’rs. 

Hugh Burt, 9th mo., 1661. 
Will of Hugh Burt of Lyon, dated 7th Oe- 
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tober, 1661. mentiuns sun Wim Bassett, two 
grand daughters, Mary and Sarah, chi'dren of 
bis eon Hugh Burt, deceased, son Edward 
Burtt, appts his wifeexts. Nath’l Standforde 
and Andrew Mansfield to be overseers, gives 
to his son Edward all interest he has in any 
land &c. in London, that cawe to him by his 
brother Jobn Burt deceased. proved 26th 9th 
mo., 1661. 

Hugh Burtt died 24 November, 1661. In- 
ventory of above estate taken 13th November, 
1661, by Navh’! Standford, Joho Deakin and 
Andrew Mansfield, amounting to £143 4s 9d, 
returned 26th 9th mo., ’61. 





Arzbell Anderson. 9th mo., 61. 
‘*An Inventory of ye estate of Arzbeil An- 


derson, Scutaman, whoe deceased at ye Iron- | 


works at Lyn ye thirteenth day of ve sixt 
month, 1661,"’ taken 15th 6th mo., 1661. by 


Edward Baker, John Divan, Oliver Purchie, | 
allof Lynn, amounting to £54 18s 54d, re- 


turned 12th 10th mo.. 1661. 


Account of debts paid by Oliver Parchis, | 


which were due from above estate, amounting 
to £11 3s 9d, returned to Court 25th 9th mo., 
1662 

Deposition of Allister Mackmallen, about 


Rich’d Brown. 1st mo.. 1662. 

Inventory of estate of Kich'd Brown of New- 
rury, who departed this life April, 26th, 
1661. taken June 5, 1661, by Richard Knight 
Anthony Sowerby and Stephen Greenleaf, a- 
mounting to £634 3» Od. list of debts due 
from the estate. £31 15s Od, returned by 
Eliz*h, the widow and ex’tx., 25th Mar., 
1662. 





John Dorman, 1st mo., 1662. 
Inventory of estate of John Dorman of 
| Topsfield. taken 12th Feb, 1661, b- Francis 

Peabody and Samuel Brocklehank, amounting 
to £46 1s Od, returned 25th Mar , 1662. 





Ann Lume, Apr., 1662. 
Inventory of estate of Ann Lume. taken 
| 16th April, 1662. by Maximillion Jewett and 
! Sai’) Brocklebanks. amounting to £49 2s 6d, 
| returned 17th April. 1662 


Dan’! Rea, 4th mo , 1662 
Agreement as to settlement of estate of 
| Dan] Rea of Salem. he sen Joshaa to have 
| his farm and when Dan'l sen of Joshua is of 
age he is tu have half of the farm. daughters 


30 years, to prove that Allister Graim was| Rebecca and Sirah under sixteen years, son 


pear of kin to Arzbell Anderson above. 
Swourne in Court 12th 12th mo., 1661. 


a 


Wm. Oderie, 10th mo., 1661. 
Inventory of estate of Wm. Oderie deceased 
the last of December, 1660, taken by Walter | 
Price and Elias Mason. amounting to £41 5s | 
11d. returned by George Corwin and Edmund | 
Batter, 12th 10th mo., ‘61. 


Wm. Hacker, lst mo., 1662. 
Inventory of estate of Wiliam Hacker, ta- | 
ken 26th December, 1661, by Thomas Mar. | 
shall. Francis Ingalls and Henry Collins, a | 
mounting to £184 12s lld, returned 28th 
Mar , 1662. 


| las Noyes 


Thomas Lothrop and his wife, his wife living. 
| 1662. 

Inventory of above estate, taken by John 
| Porter snd Jacoh Barney. amounting to £239 
| 198 4d, returned 26th 4th mo., 1662. 


Alloweé and confirmed 26th 4th mo., 


John Stevens. 4th mo., 1662. 

Inventory of estate of John Stevens of An- 
dover, taken Apr. 28, ‘62 by George Abbott 
Richard Barker Nathan Parker and Nicho- 
amount £463 4« Od. returned by 
Elizabeth the widow 24th 4mo 1662. . 

An inventory of what was given by John 
Stevens to his eldes: son Juhn and his receipt 
and acceptance of the same. 

To be Continued. 
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Curious Birt Lavine or a “Waicatt Hors”— 
1699.—Shipped by the grace of God, in good order 
and well conditioned, by Wm. Pickering, in and upon | 
the good Ketch, called the Lam, whereof is master 
under God, for this present voyage, George Cox, and | 
riding at Anchor in the harbour of Salem, and by | 
God’s grace bound for Antege, in ye West India, to | 
say—One Whightt Hors & too new water | 
| hogsetts, for ye proper Acco'tt of ye above | 
| sé Wm. Pickerinz—-being marked and num 

bered as in the Margent, and are to be de- 
| livered in the like good order and well con 
| ditioned at the aforesaid Port of Antege— | 

(the éanger of the Seas only excepted) unto 

Mr George Cox, master of ye above said 





W P—too bhd. p. 1, 2. 


Ketch, or to his Assigns, be or they paying 
freight for the said Goods, five pounds, at 


Whightt Hors with wall eye 


ye landing of ye above sd horse att Antege alive— 
with Primage and Average accustomed. In witness 
whereot the master and Purser of said Ship hath af- 
firmed ts to Billa of Lading all of this tenor and 
date; the one of which too Bills being accomplished 
the other te stand void And so Gud send the good 
Ship to her destined Port in safety, Amen. 

Dated in Salem, January ye 12, 1699-1700, mortal- 
ity excepted. 

pr GrorGe Cox, jun’r. 


——_—_s—-  — 


THE “OLD PLANTERS” OFSALEM, WHO WERE 
SETTLED HERE BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF 
GOVEKNOK ENDICOTT, IN 1628. 





! 
BY GEORGE D. PHIPPEN. | 





Read at a Meeting of the Essex Institute, March 25, 1888. 


When we look backward from the present 
hour, which bears upon its surface the multi- 
tudinous burden of unfinixhed purposes, to the 
sealed record of the past, all, at the first | 
glance, seems impenetrable, or shadowy and | 
unreal. 

At such moments we should remember that 
time is but one progressive present,—day suc- 
ceeding day ;—that from the beginning the | 
green earth has always been bathed*in light— 
rosy morning has always ushered in the day, | 
and the hill tops reflected the rays of whe set- | 
ting sun—children young and blooming, and 
gray-baired sires have always walked hand in 
hand togethr—the bride has continually ar 
rayed herself fur the wedding, and the hearth- 

25 


etone has been continually re-laid, and as con- 
tinually the sighing and trusting have departed 
in the way of their fathers. Strong hands 
and willing hearts have ever responded to du- 
ty—tne righte of man have ever found cham- 
pions, and the Lord, who divides the sun and 
the rain with all his creatures, has ever found 
worshippers. Thur at last, time with its un- 
resisting progress has placed us fur a brief pe- 
riod upon the scene of action. 


Notwithstanding the mutability of all things, 
important facts and dates, like guide-posts in 
the traveller's path, direct us in the course of 
investigation, which perseverance shall com- 
bine into a consistent whole. and imagination 
i!lumine as with the sunlight of present reali- 
ty ; thus may the old homes of our primitive 
fathers be pointed out and repeopled with their 
original inhabitants, and we become united 
with them, as we truly are, and participate in 


| their perils and their joys—perils from the fear 
| ot savages, the rudeness of the elements, and 
| the pressure of want :—pcrtake also of their 


zeal in the pursuit of freedom and holiness— 
rejoice in their hopeful success, which ulti- 
mately conducts us to the abiding triumph of 
their foresight and perseverance, a shadow of 
which they could scarcely have anticipated: 


|and we hereby learn why we are gathering @ 


harvest we sowed not, and which ripens per- 
petually above their graves. 

We design to give an account of the first 
permanent settlement upon the svil of Massa- 
chusetts,—its very germ, that frst struck its 
feeble root into the scanty svil at Cape Anne, 


;and that was soon alter transplanted to the 
| more prolific banks of the Naumkeag River,— 
;and of the few resulute spirit. who resisted 


the depression of disappointment, and the wa- 
vering of their companicns. and remained the 
small, but living nucleus, which soon received 
powerful assistance from the mother country, 
and which has finally increased, and expanded 
into a populous and influential commonwealth, 
destined to last as long as her granite hills. 


We will first devote a page toa few events, 
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covering @ wide pericd-which preceded and led 
to this settlement. 

About one third of all the time that has e- 
lapsed since the discovery of America, had 
passed, before colunies became permanently es- 
tablished upon cur coast. Let it suffice to 
make but a passing allusion to the voyages of 
the Cabots, and the illustrious Knights and 





half brothers Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir | 
Humphrey Gilbert, who rank among-the fath- | 
ers of the commerce of England ; and of their | 
abortive attempts at colonizing the Indias of | 
the West. 

The first permanent settlement upon the A- | 
merican coast, then generally called Virginia, | 
resulted from the exertions of these maritime | 
brothers, ard the kindred families of Sir John 
Popham, and Sir Fernando Gorges. 

King James’s Charter, under the rame of | 
‘The Tveasurer and Company of Adventurers | 
and Planters of the city of London, for the first 
coluny of Virginia,’’ was granted in 1606; 
which provided fur two councils of control, 
one for Northern and the other for Southern | 
Virginia. Differences which it is unneceosary | 
to explain bere, soun arose between the two 
boards, which was happily turned to the ad- | 
vantage of the North Colony, by the exertions | 
of “Sir Fernan o Gorges, and certain of the | 
principal knights and gentlewen-adventurers,”’ 
who represented to the King that the region | 
lying between the 40th and 4&th degrees of | 
North Latitude bad heen recently nearly de- | 
populated of its savage inhabitants by a won- | 
dertul plague. (This occurred in 1617,) and | 
that no Ubristian power laid any claim to it. 

The King ‘‘desirous of enlarging his domin- 
ions, and extending the Christian name,”’ 
granted Gorges and his party a patent to that 
vast territory lying between these parallels, 
and extending from sea to sea—from the At- 
lantic on the east, to a sea on the west, the dis- 
tance of which the King probably had not the 
faintest conception. This patent bore the ti- 
tle of *-The Council established at Plymouth 
in the County of Devonshire, for the planting, 
ruling, ordering and governing of New Eng- 





land in America.’’ It was passed on the 3d 
of November, 1620, and sewled with the great 
seal of England, July 3d, 1621,—and this pa- 
tent remained ‘the civil basis of all the pa- 
tents and plantations that subsequently divid- 
ed the country .”’ 


This wax an cge of prerogative and one of 
the provisions of the charter, contemplated 
the division of the land into Counties. to be 
apportioned among the Patentees, which might 
be again divided by these County Lords into 
Baronies, Hundreds and Towns. 


A map published in 1624, by Capt. John 
Smith, drawn, as he sa\s, by himself, as he 
passed along the shore in a little boat, gives a 
plan of the territory, thus divided into twenty 
parts, and apportioned to the patentees as ap- 
pears by lot 
whereby each one of the company became Lord 
proprietor of his portion and vested with an 
absolute title and powers of government.— 
Under this prerogative the Right Hon. Ed- 
mond, Lord Sl: field, Knizht of the most no- 
ble order of the garter, a leading statesman of 
England, who heid one of the twenty divisions 
issued on the Throne part’’ on the lst Janu- 
ary, 1623-4, a charter to Robert Cushman and 
Edward Winslow, [ho will be recugnised as 
the agents of the Colony at London and New 
Plymouth ] and their assistants and planters 
at Plymouth in New England on the other 
part of ‘‘a certain tract of land lying in 42d de- 
gree of North Latitude, in a known place 
there commonly called Cape Anne, with the 
bay, islands, &c., in the neighborhood; with 
liberty to fish, fowl, hawk, bunt, truck, trade 
in the land thereabout, and ail other places in | 
New England,’’—with liberty also to make 
and establish Laws, Ordinances, «nd Constitu- 
tions, for their government, and with power 
to resist encrouchment by force of arms. 


Five hundred acres of this land were to be 
set apart for public uses,—such as the build- 
ing of churches. schools, &c., and for the 
maintenance of their miristers, and magis- 
trates. Thirty acres of land were to be allow- 


The King tavored this division, 
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ed each individual upon cortain conditions, | families. Here they took up their abode at a 


who should settle there. 


temperary habitation that Captain Standish 


This Charter has been recently found by J | had erected there, a year or two before, for 
Wingate Thor: ton, Esq., and a tac simile of it | purposes of Indian trade. 
pubu-hed in his recent work, entitled ‘the | 
Landing at Cape Ann,” to which we are much | Conant, afterward of Salem, ‘‘a pious, sober, 
/and prudent gentleman,’’* as bis character 


At the time of issuing this Charter, the Pil- | for lite shows him to have been. 


indebted. 


grims at Plymouth had been settled three 
years As an ecclesiastic body they were 


called Separatists, yet there had come among | 


them some persons, who. though equally desir- 
ous of areformation of the abuses of the es- 
tablished Church, and who esteemed it no re- 
proach t» be called Puritans, were not prepared 
entirely to sever themselves from the English 
Church, or relinquish the Episcopal form of 
worship, to wich they had been accustomed 
from their childhood. And they could ex- 
claim as did our own Higginson, a few years 
later:—when passing Land's End, he called 


| 


his children anu other passengers into the | 


stern of the ship, and as his eyes gazed tor the 
“We 
do not go to New England as Separatists from 
the Church of England, though 
but separate ourselves fsom the corruptions of 
the positive part of 


last time upon his native land, he said : 
we cannot 


it; but we go to practise 
church reformation, and propagate the gospel 


in America,’’- and so he concluded witha 


fervent prayer for the King, and the Church, | 


and State in England, &c. 

These persons, few in number, attached 
thems:lves to Rev John Lyford, an Episcopal 
minister, who had probably arrived in the 
spring of 1624, about the time of the return of 
Winslow, with the Cape Anne Charter, and 
perbaps in the same ship. This minister, with 
his Episcopal determinations, soon made him- 


self so ubnuxious to the Pilgrims, as to be ex- | date 


pelled the Colony, together with Jobn UOld- 
ham. an Indian trader. They fled to Nantas- | 
ket, ab ut twenty five miles up the bay, to the | 


Prominent amoung these persons was Roger 


Here for the’ present, we leave them in their 
| dreary abode, but in the enjoyment of their 
| favorite form of worship. 

The fame of the success of the Colony at 
New Plymouth, soon spread over England, 
particul.rly through the w: stern counties, oc- 
casioned by accounts borne thither by Captain 
Smith and other navigators, the correspon- 
dence of the Pilgrims, and largely by Edward 
Winslow, who returned to Londun in the fall 
of 1623, and the publication of his ‘*Good 
news from New England,’’ the year follow- 
ing. 

Their success fired not only the zeal o° the 
champious of religion and humanity, but fed 
also the desire for gain in the brain of the 
merchant, and wirmed the breasts of the 
young, the venturesome and the hopeful to- 
wards further colonizing upon the pleasent 
bays and harbors of New England; which 
spread out their borders enticingiy befure the 
eyes of the land loving Englishman. Illimi- 
table forests that never rang with the blows of 
the woodman’s axe,—pastures large enough 
for thousands of flocks, and a svil rich with 
the accumulation of »ges, awaited inhabitants, 
Domains before which the princely grounds of 
the English gentry sank into insignificance, 


| could be had for little else than a quit claim 
|ol the wolf und the bear. 


One of the first points towards which this 
spirit of enterprise was directed, was Cape 
He,e the merchants of Dorchester 


| and neighborhood, had for several years traded 


westward, (now Hull,) near the entrance to | 


Boston Harbor, and were voluntarily f>liowed 
by a few other disaffected persons and their 


| and fished on the coast, and returned with car- 
goes of codfish, beaver skins, &c.f 





*Hubbard. 


+Planter’s Plea. Hubbard. 
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The English ships had increased rapidly for 
the past three or four years, and were estimat- 
ed ut this time at forty or fifty ships yearly, 
and it was thought that they could save much 


and supplies were sent over, and all things 
promised well. Their affairs were to he con- 
ducted hy two overseers. Thomas Gardner ov- 
er the plantation, and John Tylly over the 











time, and fish more months in the year, if a| fishing business.¢ 
plantation were established at the Cape, as a | This organization was not long satisfactory 
depot for salt, trade. curing of fish. &., and | to the adventurers, and it soon became neces- 
by having a minister there, the fishermen jeary to have a more judicious management of 
could receive religious instruction. jaffaire. About the end of the first year there- 

Accordingly, these merchants, urged on by | fore, we find that Mr. White having heard 
the zeal of their townsmen, and probably | such favorable accounts of Mr Conant, that 
their pastor,* the Rev. John White, who from | the adventurers selected him *-for the manage- 
this time to his death, in 1648, took a deep in- ing and gove-nment”™ of their plantation, and 
terest in the colunial enterprise, made an a-| they instructed their Treasurer, Mr Hum- 
greement¢ with the Plymouth Colonists, and | phrey. to write him in their names on the sub- 
organized a joint stock company, with a capi- | ject. and inform him ‘that they had chosen him 
tal of £3000 ¢ under the name of the **Dor- | ¢o be ther Governor an that place. 


” 


” 


They com- 
with John Humphrey as | mitted to him the entire ‘‘charge of their af- 
Treasurer, re-ulting in the patent aforesnid.| fairs ax well fishing as planting.’ ¢ Conant 
About one year before the date of the char- | resided at this time at Nantasket with Mr. Ly- 
ter, viz, February 18, 1623, Wm. Darby of Dor- | ford, John Oldham and others. 

chester, had petitioned 


chester Company, 


the Council for New 


: : They also invited Lyford to be the minister 
England that Robert Bushrode of Dorchester, | of the Colony. and Oldham to trade on their 


; . | 
and associates, might begin a plantation at | Conant and Lyford 


| account with the Indians, 
Cape Anne | accepted, but Oldham preferred to remain and 
The Rev. John White, sometimes cailed the trade on hisown account, and he thus pursued 
Patriarch of Dorchester, was no doubt a mem- his enterprising but deviuus career for « doase 
ber of the Dorchester Company, as he after | : 


; . 3 CC i . : ; : 
wards was of the Mass Company. ; | with the Coluni-te, until he was surprised and 
1624, after 


or oe ee é‘ jeluin by the Indians, while on a trading voy- 
of siz months, he brought with | |. at ilock Island. in July, 1636 


years alter. for most of the time at variance 


On Winslow’s return, in March 
an absence 
him a few cattle, and abundant supplies for the 


Plymouth Colony, and materials for a Colony Geant hapen wave onbuvnincd “ me fatere 

; ’ | success of the plantation, but this project of 
| the Piymouth planters and scheme for pour- 
| poses of gain of the Dorchester merchants, 


wae destined to farther disaster. 


at Cape Anne. After diecharging supplies at 
Plymouth. the ship crossed the Bay to the 
Cape, taking with her a few of the Plymouth 
planters, who erected there a great frame house, 
saltworks, and stages for the fishing busi- 
ness || 

The year of 1624 was one of preparation, 
husbandmen,§| cattle, farming implements. 


The Colony consisted of men of various con- 
ditions, and a degree of misconduct, if not in- 
subordination, prevailed among them—their 
fishing operat‘ons turned out unfavorably, and 
the Cowpany at home, fin¢ing it a losing con- 
cern, became disheartened and abandoned it 
to its fate. Their return cargoes had not paid, 


' 


*Hubbard. 

+ Mass. His. Coll. 28, 181. 
¢Planter's Plea. 

| Prince. 

@Pianter’s Plea. 








*Hubbard 
t+ Hubbard. 
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their salt works had been destroyed by fire, and ! stated, that he was ‘‘grieved in his spirit that 
most of their Capital Stock been sunk ; they | so good a work should be suffered to fall to 
however paid off their servants, and to such as | the ground,”’ and urged Conant not to desert 








chose to return, they gave a passage home to 
England, but how many availed themselves of 
the privilege, we do not know. 

The Colony had now existed rather more 
than two years, the latter year being under 
Conart’s administration. This abandonment 
of the plantation was very unpleasant news to 
Mr. White, but he found in Conant, anda few 


of his resolute companions, a spirit not easily | 


subdued. These worthies continued to corres- 


pond with each other, and thereby confirm | 


that high purpose which struggled at their 
breasts of providing a refuge where non-con- 
formists could enjoy their religion ; and which 
at last peeved abundantly successful. 

At this primitive peried, there could have 
been no travel through the forests, but the 
track of the wild beast, or the no less fearful 
trail of the Indian. The only highway of the 
settlers was the ocean, or a devious route along 


the sea shore. Explorations, which were un- 


doulbtedly made, would naturally tend to the 


westward. On such occasions, or perhaps 
when on hshing an! fowling excursions, they 
had discovered land in that 


suitable for cultivation than 


direction more 
at the rocky 
dlutt where they then were, which is now call- 
ed Stage Head, on the northwest side of the 
outer harbor of Gloucester 

It appears that, about this time, Conant must 
have written the Rev. Mr. White, that he bad 
discovered this more suitable location fora 
plantation, on the banks of a small river, call- 
eu Nauwkeag, four or five leagues to the south- 
west,* where, as Mr. Hubbard says, he had 
recently conceived in his mind a plantation 
might be begun, which would prove a recepta- 


cle for such as were persecuted on account of | 


their religion ¢ Such asentiment *‘could have 
found harbour only in a great heart and a no- 
ble mind.’’*}: Mr. White replied as has been 





~“*Planter’s Plea. 
+Hubbard. 
tThornton. 
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| the business, and faithiully promised him that 


if himself and John Woodbury, John Balch 
and Peter Pulfrey, whem he knew to be hun- 
/est and prudent men, *‘would stay at Naum- 
keag and give timely notice thereof, he would 
provide a patent for them, and send them 
| whatever they should write for, either men, 
| provisions or goods, to trade with the Indi- 
ans.’’* 
| By this letter of Mr. White, we are not to 
infer that only thee four men removed to 
Naumkeag, but rather that these were promi- 
nent men, perhaps personally known to Mr. 
White, who may have been mentioned in one of 
Conant’s letters as men he could depend upon ; 
such men would naturally have others aihere 





to them. Conant returned answer that they 

would stay on these terms ; at the same time, 
| entreating that they might be encouraged ac- 
We will endeavor to trace 
the actiona of Conant and his followers, and 


see in what this agreement resulted. 


cordingly. now 


The Celony at Cape Anne probably never 
numbered above fifty persons, who had now 
dispersed ; a part returned to England, the re- 
mainder to the number of twenty-five or thir- 
ty persons, as we have reason to believe, of both 
sexes, and all ages removed to Naumkeag. This 
| statement may surprise some who have adopt- 

ed the erroneous idea tha’ four forlorn fisher- 
| men, the very extremity of this scattered fish- 
ing colony, had sought at Naumkeag a tran- 
| sient abode, where they continued their pre- 
carious occupation, without any fixed purpose 
or design, ready at the first turn of fortune to 
| change their place of abode, or leave their 
| huts on the coast, to launch again upon the 
restless waters of the ocean. 


One of the most important witnesses of the 
old planters, was Richard Brackenbury, who 
came over with Gov. Endicott, in 1628, and 
whose testimony appears in a deposition taken 
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in 1680, when an »sged man, and was called 
forth thus 

The Mason family claimed a large portion 
of New England, by virtue of a patent grant- 
ed prior to that to the Massachusetts Colony, 
and in 1680 all persons hving within the claim- 
ed limits were required by a letter from the 
King to the Mas-achusetts uuthorities, to 
transmit proofs of their Real Estate. 

The southern bounds of this claim terminat- 
ed on the northern side of the North river.— 
Richard Brackenbury, then living in Beverly, 
testified on the 16th of 12th month, 1680, that 
when he came ashore at Salem, fi!ty-two years 
before, ‘*we found living there, Old Goodman 
Norwan and his sunn, Wm. Allen and Wal- 
ter Knight and others,’ ‘*ulsoe John Wood- 
burye. Mr. Conant, Peeter Palfery, John Balch 
and ofhers,’* and that they had sundry houses, 
built at Salem, &e. 
house at Cape Anne, which he says he assisted 


He also mentiors the 
in taking down, and re-constructing in Salem, 
for Governor 
which stands to this day. 

These persons appear to bave been lands- 
men, 
tors of the s.il,—and some of them were me- 


planters as they were called, —cultiva- 


chanics, as their sabsequent career shows, and 
not simply fishermen. It was undoubtedly a 
part of their employment to cure fish, collect 
beaver skins and furs, or perform any and ey- 
ery service that the welfare of the Colony de- 
manded. 

We find that about 1631, Roger Conant, 
Peter Palfrey, Anthony Dike and Francis 
Johnsen formed themselves into a Company, 
for t.affic in furs, with a truck house at the 
eastward. Dike perished on Cape Cod, in 
1638, as it seems, when returning from Maine 
with a cargo for himself and partners. 


Endicott’s use, a portion of 


its western bounds at Naumkeag. passing by 


| the “hills and dales’’ covered with **gay woods 


” 


and trees,’’ as they made preparativn fur re- 
moval thither. 

Along the same shore that three years after- 
ward filled the enthusiastic Higginson with 
longings to know more of the new Paradise of 
New England, whose signals of tertility painted 
the sea with the storm-reft petals of its flowery 
meadows,—the sume shore whose fragrant 
breezes revived the drooping spirits of Lady 
Arabella, and the gentlew men of the fleet of 
1630, with that **sweet air from the shore like 
the smellofa garden,” and whose eyes and pal- 
utes were greeted on landing there, **with ripe 
strawberries, gooseberrics, and sweet single 
ruses,’’ the same shure that had a dozen years 
before caused the gallant Captain Smith to call 
it ‘the Paradise of all those parts,’’ and to 
name its Cape after the fair Turkish maider, 
who had betriended him in former exile,* and 
that caused the Prilgrimsof that dreary win- 
try welcome of 1620, to wish they had settled 
there. Even to the present time this shore re- 
tains many of its primitive charms, which are 
abundantly asserted by the wealth and taste 
that there make their abode, and find therein 
wholesome gratification and retirement. 

In the fall of 1626, after partial prepara- 
tions had been 


barked with their households and eff-cts, their 


made, this resolute band em- 


cattlef aud implements of husbandry, making, 
as they undoubtedly must, many passages in 


| their boats or shallops, for the purpose of such 


removal, leaving behind them their large frame 
house, with remnants of their thatched cotta- 
ges, also their fishing improvements and har- 
vested fields, and with a cold winter before 
them, they began anew the work of settlement 
under great weakness, but stronger even in 


; ee big | diminished numbers, because purged of the 
With but little a= upon the imagination Wwe | unruly, the weak and the vaciliating. 
may say. that during the summer of 1626,/ Wood, in his New England Prospect, states 


Conant, Wovdbury, and others, of the promi- | in August 1633, that corn had been raised in 
nent men of the Cape Ann Plantation, might) 


have been seen occasionally sailing in their | 
shallop, up the northern shore of the Bay, to 


*Hilliard’s Life ef Smith. 
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Salem seven years together, thus corrobating| They settle. with the best understanding with 


the Indians, with whom they *‘bad a field in 
The services of such men as William Allen | 


the date 1626. 


and Richard Norman, must have been pecu- 
liarly in demand, (for they were carpenters,) 
in felling trees and constructing places of a- 
bode fur themselves, their wives and litidle one’, 
and in providing shelter for their cattle.— 
Here Conant. as he says of himself, built the 
first house erected in Salem. 

Near the extsemity of North Point, or at 
Cape Ann Ferry, or Ipswich Ferry, as it was 
variously called. now a little west of the june- 
tion of Beverly Bridge, may be seen the out- 
cropping of a Metamorpic Ruck, as it slopes 
its checkered surface into the sea, that with its 
intersected dikes and veins, fills the mind of 
the geologist with wondering interest, as he 
counts the deeply graven record of eleven of 
the old earth’s eruptions. 

Here on this spot thus scored by the hand 
of Deity, we believe Conant and his followers, 
the pilgrim band of Massachusetts, stayed 
their wandering feet, and commenced their 
permanent abode; and here tov, we beli-ve, 
they welcomed Endicott and his company to 
their wilderness home ; thereby tailying a- 
nother epoch in the world’s history, for here it 


country, burst the crust of tyranny and op- 
pression that bound her, and began to over 


common fenced in together.’ and to them the 
natives sometimes fled for shelter and protec- 
tion, ‘saying they wore afraid of their enemy 
Indians in the country,” meaning the Tarren- 
tines who lived to the eastward. 

liere the frst houses were built, and their 
cattle, whicn wurst have been regarded of great 
value, brought over as they were with wuch 
cure and cost, were pastured. 

The old Planters appear to have occupied 
the larger part of the peninsula lying between 
the North River and Collins Cove ; and they 
way not have been strangers to that larger pe- 
ninsula beyond, which afterward became the 
centre of the town. This strip of land they 
appear to have divided into lots, of upland and 
warsh, running from the river on which they 
to Collins Cove.— 


fronted across the marsh 


| With great application under the indefiniteness 


of extant records, we think sume of their lots 
might even now be designated,—such as Pal- 
trey sand Balch’s and perbaps Wm. Allen‘s, 
who in 1638 was granted one acre of salt marsh 
at the end of his lot, and who sould his estate 
upon his removal to Manchester, 


Not long after Conant hac removed to his 


a : P | farm at the bead of Bass River, the town or- 
was that freedom. long confined in the mother | 


dered that his house be bought® as a residence 


| for William Plaice, blacksmith. and his wife. 


flow the land with its blessings, and spread 


out the svlid foundations on which our Re- 
public rests. 

On this peninsula the Colonists found a soil 
of ea-y cultivation, a light warm loam, which 
they, in imitation of the Indian planters, map 
ured with fish, which frequented the shures in 
great abundance ; and they were thus enabled 
to raise large crops of Indian corn and other 
products. 

Hubbard says, ‘‘Here they took up their sta- 
tion, apon a pleasant and fruitful neck of land, 
environed with an arm of the sea on each side, 
in either of which vessels and ships of good 
bursben might easi!y anchor.’’ 





This region in the eary deeds of land and 
later was culled **the Old Planters’ Marsh,”’ or 
near or on **the way to the Ipswich Ferry.’’ 

Potter’s field, where the Ladv Arabella and 
Mrs. Phillips* were buried in 1630, was near 
the Planter s Marsh. 

The venerable Dr. Holyoke was accustom- 
ed to say that the grave of Arabella Johnson 
was denoted by a brick monument within his 
remembrance, but where that was is now un- 
known, the nearest designation is, that it was 
sowewhere on the land bordering the west side 
of Collins Cove. It was by some supposed 
that ber grave was discovered upvn the open- 


*Magnalia B. iii ch. LV, p. 82. 
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ing of the Essex Railroad, through the Pick- 
man field, lying between Pleasant and Bridge 
streets ; the late Stephen Whitmore, Jr., when | 
digging a post hole near his rope factory, be- 
low Usgood street, found a quantity of very 
large bricks which he supposed were brought 
from England, and which he thought were a 
remnant of the trick monument referred to. 
Thi matter has received much investigation 
from the hands of antiquarians, and will per- 
haves forever rewain in doubt. 

Aged persone state that the site on which 
this ropewalk is built, was, before the filling 
up of the marsh, for purposes of cultivation, 
a sandy ridge that ran from the upland into 
the marsh and might therefore have been an | 
appropriate place, away from their dwellings, 
for a burial ground. 

Governor Endicott and his party, when they 
arrived, probably regarding the river instead 





of the present harbor as the best entrance to 

the country, located themselves beyond the old | 
The Gover. | 
nor’s house. which was at first set up at Cape | 


planters, further up the stream. 


Anne, in 1624, by the party who went over | 
from Plymouth with Edward Winslow, was | 
shaken and brought to Naumkeag, and re-erect- 


ed here, a few rods from the water, upon the 
elevated banks of the North River, now the | 
northeast corner of Washington and Church 
streets.—the Newhall! house there standing he- 
ing in pert the same. This site, with the old | 
arbur-furt, a defence from the Indians, erected a | 
few rods distant to the westward, was the | 
highest land in the body of the town. 

From and after Endicott’s arrival, the set- | 
tlement radiated from this point toward the | 
harbor. Among the earliest allotments of land, | 
then the chief interest of the country, were | 
grants of farms on the several branches of the 
Naumkeag river,—and the old planters were 
among the first to receive awards from the new 
government. 


We will now inquire who composed this lone- 
ly band of Massachusetts pilgrims. But where 


evidence as we are able to command, we have 
traced out the following names, must of whom 
are mentioned by Mr. Felt, in his History of 
Salem. 


1. Roger Conant, Governor. 
2. John Lyford. Minister. 
3. John Woodbury. 

4. Humphrey Woodbary. 
5. John Balch. 

6. Peter Palfray. 

7. Walter Knight. 

8. Willam Allen. 

9. Thomas Gray. 

10. John Tylly. 

11. Thomas Gardner. 

12. Richard Norman. 

13. Richard Norman, ‘his sonne.’’ 
14 Capt. William Trask. 

15. William Jeffrey. 


These men were all in the prime of life.— 
Conant in 1626, was 33 years of age. Knight 
was 39, Woodbury’s eon Humphrey was 20 
in 1628. Norman’s son was perhaps younger. 
The others, with the exception of ‘oid Nor- 
wan,’’ were probably all under 40 years of 
age. These are the names of the men only, 
upon whom the burden of the Colony chiefly 
rested; several of them had their families with 
them. Jeffrey appears to have been somewhat 
unstable insettlement; he probably at this 
time resided at Jeffrey's Creek, now Manches- 
ter. We feel confident that he was then living 
within the extensive hounds of what was then 
and long afterward known as Salem proper. 


| 


A writer in the Genealogical Register, in an 
article on the Lindall family, claims Philip 
Veren as one of Conant’s cou:pany ; but Mr. 
Savage, in his ‘Gleanings tor New England 
iistory,’’ gives an extract from the Records of 
Salisbury, which shows that the Colony had 
existed nine vears before Veren came over, and 
that Philip Veren, with his brother Joshua, 
were about aailing for New England from New 
Saram, in April 1635. 

In regard to the number of the old planters, 





shall we look for their musterroll? With such 


perhaps a comperison with the Plymouth Col- 
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ony will suggest probabilities. Of 101 par- 
sengers hy the Mayflower, in 1620, 40 only 
were men, |7 of these were single, the rest of 
the company was composed of their wives and 
children. The average members of families, 
additional to each of the 40 men, are about 
one and a half persons 





Now if we reckon the men at Naumkeag, 
fifteen only, this family average would add a- | 
bout twenty more, swelling the total of both | 
sexes and all ages, to thirty-five individuals, | 
which is about the same as Mr. Felt’s cumpu- | 
tation, but how he came to this conclusion, we | 
know not. 

It is not at all probable that we have the 
names of all the men, as Brackenbury states, 
twice over, after giving the names of sume, | 
‘sand others ”’ 


When a portion of these men | 
left the Plymouth Colony for Nantasket, it is 
said that they were followed by their families. 
Roger Conant, in his petition of 1671, says ex- 
pre-sly, that he settled in Massachusetts with 
his family. 


His wife, Sarah, we know was 
here, and tis eldest son, Lot, was born about | 
1624, perhaps at Nantasket, and may have | 
been buptiz d by Lyford, of whose ministra- | 
tions no record remains 


His son, Roger, was 
born at Naumkeag, in 1626, the year of set- | 
tlement, being the first white child born in 
Salem. Conant’s family alone adds four indi- | 
viduals to the list. 

John Woodbury, when he returned from 
England in 1628, six months perhaps before 
the arrival cf Endicott. broug!t with him 
his son Humphrey. a youth of about 20 years | 
of age, who had probably been left at bome | 
to complete his education, a comm n custom 
with the elderly children of the first settlers ; | 
other members of his family may also have 
been settled here. His brother William, we 
know, was living here a few years after, and is 
supposed to have located in Beverly, certainly 
as early as 1630. } 

There is some probability that Palfray had | 
children, older than those whose bapti.ms are 
found recorded in the First Church Records. | 

27 


Kichard Norman had a son, of an age, as 
we should infer fom Brackenbury’s account, 
at nearthat of manhood. Mr. Felt calls him 
Richard, Jr., but we are inclined to think his 
son John was referred to, by Brackenbury, 
as he was then a lad about 15 years old. 

His son Richard, whom we find living in 
Marblehead a few years later, with his father, 
was born in 1623, and could cons quently have 
been but three years of age, which would be 
presumptive proof that his mother came with 
him, which would make out four in thie fami- 
ly. And in this manner, other members of the 
old planters’ families, known to have been liv- 
ing at this time, and who, in all probability, 
accompanied their father or parents to this 
country, could be added to the number, which 
would individualize or materially increase the 


| list. 


We have thusshown, we think, with scarcely 
a doubt, that there were at least thirty or for- 


| ty people here, previous to the arrival of Gov. 


Endicott and followers, forming a Colony of 


| sufficient numbers and strength to bear that 
| name, and which secured and maintained the 
| most persevering exertions in their behalf, of 


the Rev. Johu White, and other friends about 
Dorchester,® which resulted at last in stirring 
up euch an interest, that a new company was 


| formed in Eng!and, composed of the remnant 
, of the old company, united with these friends, 
‘and who subsequently bought all the «ffects of 


the Dorchester Company, both at Cape Anne 
and Naumkeag, and procured a charter as had 
been promised. 

They sent over Capt. John Endicott, one of 


| their own number, ‘to strengthen the Colony 


and administer its government,’"—*‘to erect a 
new Colony upon the old foundation,’’t—‘‘to 
begin a plantation, and to strengthen such as he 
should find there which were sent thither from 
Dorchester,’ { -‘‘to carry on the plantation of 


,the Dorchester merchants at Naumkeag or 








*Hubbard. 
+White’s brief relavion. 
$Dudley’s Letter. 
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Salem, and mike way for the settling of a- 
nuther Colony in Massachusetts.’’"* Such are 
the nearly parallel statements of White, Dud- 
ley, and Hubbard. 

The constancy of the Colony was severely | 
tried, when their minister, Mr. Lyford, re- 
ceived ‘a loving invitation’’ to settle in Vir- 
ginia Lyford decided to embark for his new 
abode, and used such persuasions to induce the 
entire Culony to accompany him, that some 
openly expressed their desire to depart, while 
Others, discouraged by privatiun and the cun- 





In after years Conant says of himself, ‘I 
was a means through grace assisting me to 
stop the flight of thuse few that were heere 
with me, and that by my utter deniall to goe 
away with them who would have gone either 
for England or mostly to Virginia have there- 
fure stayed to the hassard of our lives.”’**— 
They remained and subsisted partly upon the 
}ruducts of the tield and upon fish ard game, 
with which the country abounded. After 
this they must have redvubled their exertions 
in husbandry ,—cultivating indian corn, tobac- 


tinual fear of attack from the Northern Indi- | CO and vegetables, and collecting beaver skine 
ans, who were warlike and powerful, were and furs, for purposes of trade and remittance 
ready to abandon the enterprise, and go home homeward. 

to England. This disaff-etivn is not to be won- Now that their resolution was taken, they 
dered at, when we reflect that this little band | wisely thought that they could hasten assis- 
were, on account of diffrence in religion, | tance by sending a messeng r to England. Ac- 
more or less despised and neglected by the le wdingly, in the winter of 1627, they dis- 
Plymouth people. and being doubtful of assis- patched on this mission, John Woodbury, 
tance frum home, their loneliness became op- whose residence im the country for three years 





pressive to them. 

Lyford departed, probably accompanied by 
a few of the Colony. Itisat tris point that | 
the character of Conant stands forth in heroic 
grandeur. ‘The resolute purpose so dear to bis 
heart, of founding an Asylum for his perse- | 
euted countrymen, who still clung to the| 
skirts of the mother church, was not to be | 
lightly relinquished. All the inducements of | 
the designing Lyford, and all the arguments | 
that privation and dread of invasion forced 
from his companions, fell powerless beside | 
aim, like arrows against a rock, and he told | 
them at last that they might zo if they wishb- 
ed, and though all of them should forsake | 
him, he should “wait the providence of 
God in that place where they now were, 
not doubting that if they departed, he 
should seon have more company.{ Where 
shall we look to find a ‘‘more sublime heroism, 
a purer self-devotion, loftier faith and trust,’’ 
than was here displayed.f 





*Hubbard. 
+Hubbard. 





Thornton. 


had made him familiar with its resources. 

Mr. Whit? must have greeted him with a 
cordial welcome, from whow he learned that 
there were others interested in the success of 
the strugyling colony, and who stood ready to 
become its pa rons 

Under the Dorchester influence and the ex- 
ertiuns of Thomas Dudley and others, he 
found a company already formed, by the name 
vf “the New England Company.”’ 

A charter of the region called Massachusetts 
Bay, was granted by the Council for New Eng- 
land, March 19, 1628, to Sir Henry Rosewell, 
Sir John Young, Knight, Thomas Southcoat, 
John Humphrey, Jonn Endicott, and Simon 
Whitcombe, Gentlemen,f which superseded 
the Cape Ann Charter, and Woodbury had 
the satistaction of returning to Naumkeag, 
after an absence of six months, with assuran- 
ces of both men and supplies. He brought 
with him his son Humpbrey as before men- 
tioned, and arrived here in the spring of 1628, 
and cheered the hearts of the anxious coloniste 





Mass. His. Coll. 27, 252. 
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with a recital of the interest that their fidelity 
had inspired. 

The n-w company set themselues to the 
work with a zeal worthy of their noble cause. 
They purchased all the rights and improvements 
made under the Dorchester Company in New 


England, and prepared to furnish substantial | 
| the islands upon their track,—crested every 


assistunce to the Colony in men, provisione, 
&e. 
dation in favor of retaining Mr. Conant in 
office, they preferred to make choice of one of 
their own number, to be Governor of the Col 
ony here. Capt. John Endicott, a ‘worthy 
gentleman,’’ and a man well known to persons 
of note,* he was cousin by marriage to Mat- 
thew Craddock, the Governor of the Compa- 
ny’s affairs in London. 


And although they had every commen- 


The following lan- 


guage 1s used in the Company’s letter to En- | 


dicott, of April 17, 1629, alter he had come 
over. ‘Since your departure we have ‘or the 
further strengthening of our grant from the 
Councell at Plymouth, obtaineda confrma- 
tion of it from bis Majesty by his letters pa- 


tent, and confirmed you Governor, of our! ana a few erect forms of a rec: ntly numerous 


Plantation,”’ with a Councell ‘styled the 
Councell uf the Massachusetis Bay ;’’ and a- 
gain April! 30, 1629. they ‘thought fit to set- 
tle an absolute government in our plantation 
in the said Mussachusetts Bay,’’ and they 
‘chose and elected Capt. John Endicott to the 
place of prisent Governor, in our said Planta- 
tion, 


The judiciousness of this choice, though 
bearing severely upon Conant, was all impor- 
tant to the Colony. The struggling colonists 
had now been two lonely years at Naumkeag, 
nearly as lung av their abode at Cape Anne, 
and had supported and protected themselves 
through two long, cold New England winters. 
Their second crop of corn was nearly ready 
for harvest, when the * Abigail’’ hove in sight, 
as she approached along the Cape Anne shore, 
and at last cast anchor at the mouth of the 
river. That succor so long prayed for had 





*Planter's Plea. 
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at last arrived. and their drooping spirits 
wounded with renewed vigor. 

Un the other bund, to the passengers on 
board the Abigail, everything must have ap- 
peured cheering and delightiul,—the forests in 
their most expansive suit of green, untarnish- 
ed as yet by the frostsof Autumn, studded 


hilltop and bordered every cove, and seemed to 
welcome the weary voyagers as they swayed in 
the fitful breezes of the departing summer. 


As they neared the shore, balsamic odors 
borne down from pine-clud slopes, refreshed 
them;—here and there the parting forests reveal- 
ed fair fields and meadows, where waved hun- 
dreds of unshorn acres, mottled wiih patchee of 
golden rod, trumpet weed, and the Michael- 
was daisy. Theroseand the burberry from 
ruunded copses, hung over the waters their 
ripened fruits in clusters of the richest scar- 
let. 

With eager eyes the pilgrims discern in the 
thicket, the rude wigwams of the natives, 


| tribe return their gaze ; but the most cheering 
| sight to the emigrants were the abudes of Co- 


naot and bie companions, but just visible in 


| their little clearings in the forest. 


The Colonists in expectation of their arrival 
had aade such preparation for them as was in 
their power. Their depencance upon each 
other was mutual. Succor on one hand, and 
hospitality on the other, sealed a hearty wel- 
come and filled their cup of joy. The Colony 
was cared for, the prayers and zeal of Mr. 
White were answered ; but the mild and eelf- 
sacrificing Conant had yet other trials to en- 
dure; he bad accomplished much for the 
Colony thus far, but the consciousness of his 
well-doing was to be bis only reward. He was 
deposed ,—all his schemes for its acvancement 
must now be abandoned to others, — all the ef- 
fects and improvements of the Culony had 
been sold, 


It was not long before Gov. Endicott showed 
Conant his letter ef instructions from the Com- 
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pany. which informed him of the new aspect of | 
affairs, and that he had come with full author- 
ity to take possession of their houses, boats, 





The very name of our city. Salem (City of 
| Peace,) adopted at the same General Court, and 
| suggested by this occasion shall ever remain a 
servants. and improvements, and assume the | witness of this disaffection and controversy, and 
reins of government. ibis information could | a lasting memorial of ite happy t-rmination and 
not have been welcome either to Cunant or his | a ijustment, and which is echned by her sixty 
companions, and we can readily sympathise nimesakes, scattered over the United States. 

with them when they afterward complain that White, in his Planter’s Piea. save of this 
they have been accounted but little better than | controversy, the change of name from Naum- 


slaves. | keik to Salem, was done “upon a fair ground, 
There arrived in the Abigail, fifty or sixty | in remembrance of a peace settled upon a con- 


passengers, which united with the ola plan- ference at a general meeting between them 
ters, swelled the number to about one hun- | and their neighbors alter expeetance of some 
dred persons, and much greater preparations | dangerous jar.’ It is supposed that the sug- 


were making at home to place the Colony in | gestion of this name was wade by Francis 
& far more substantial position. Any careful | Higginson. 





reader of history cannot fail to see that the | 
old Pianters were of sufficient influence and | 
importance to give the new government much 

uneasiness under the disaffection which follow 

ed, and it required all the prudence and public 
virtue of Conant. the firmness of Endicott. 

and the influence ot Rev Mr. White, with | 
Craddock, at home to restore harmeny of ac- 
tion, so that by the third of June of the next 
year, the Colony then consisting of about 
three nundred persons, at a General Court con- 
vened by Gov Endicott for the purpose, they 
a!l by common consent combined together in- 





to one body politic under the same Governor ; | 
therefore up to this time, a period of nine | 
months, Conant's party probably kept up al 
more or less independent organization, both of 
Church and State Hubbard* says of this, 
‘The late controversy that had been agitaced 
with too much animosity betwixt the foremen- 
tioned Dorchester planters. and their new A- 
gent and his Company, being by the prudent 
moderation of Mr. Conant, agent before for 
the Dorchester merchants, quietly composed, 
that so meum and tuum, which divide the 
world, should not disturb the peace of good 
christians, who came so far to provide a place 
where to live together in christian amity and 
convord,”’ 








Mass. His. Coll. 15, 113. 


Stili the wound was not entirely healed, and 
its irritation can be occasionally seen through- 
out that generation. Itis plainly apparent 
upwards of forty years afterward, in Conant’s 
petition to General Court, in 1671, when he 
speaks of the hazard of life and the sacrifices 
he had made for the public goud without per- 
sonal reward. 


The compromise adopted was brought a- 
bout chiefly ny the caretul and judicious in- 
structions of the Company to Gov. Endicott, 
a policy dictated both by a nense of justice, 
and a reasonable apprehension that Mr. 
Oldham, of the Chureh party, might draw the 
old planters into his plan of maintaining in- 
dependent jurisdiction over the territory of 
Massachusetts, according to a conveyance he 
held from Juhn the brother of Robert Gorges. 

Under date of April 17, 1629, Mr. Crad- 
dock in his official letter to Gov. Endicott, ages 
this language, ‘and that it may appear as 
well to wll the world as to the old planters 
themselves, that wee seke not to make them 
slaves, (as it seems by your letter some of 
them think themeelves to bee become by means 
of our patent.) wee are content they shall be 
partakers of such privileg-s as wee, from his 
Majesty's espetial yrace, with great cost, favor 
of personages of note, and much labor, bave 
obtained, and that they shall be incorporated 
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into this suciety, and enjoy not only their | yield a verdict of exact justice, unvitiated by 
lands whica formerly they have manured, but | superior interests and prejudices.’’* 

such a further proportion as by the advice and| It would be extraneous to my plan to enter 
judgment of yourself and the rest of the | into an ecclesiastical review of the affairs of 
council, shall be thought fit for them or any of | the Colony, and to show the development of 
them. And besides it is still our purpose that | the simple congregational form of worship a- 
they should have some benefit by the common | dopted by the government, and of the influ- 
stock as by your first commission directed and | ence of Dr. Fuller, of Plymouth, in bringing 
appointed ; with this addition, that if it be | it about, and of the accommodation of Hig- 
held too much to take thirty per cent. and the ginson and Shelton two it, who had not made 
freight of the goods for and in consideration | up their minds to any particular form of 
of an adventure and disbursement of your| church government betore leaving England,— 
moneys, to be paid in beaver at six shillings | resulting in the simple ordination of August 
per pound, that you moderate the said rate, | 6, 1629, and the establishment of the Salem 








as you, with the rest of the Council, shall 


think to be agreeable to equity and good con- | 


science.”’ 


They also granted the old planters the ex- 
clusive privilege of raising tobacco, from which 
they expected great remuneration, and in the 
Government they were to have the privilege of 
choosing two of the twelve Councilmen from 
theirown number. (Is it not absurd then to 


suppose that there were but four settlers here, | 
The followers of Co- | 


when Endicott came ?) 
nant had undoubtedly been increased by the 
arrival of the fishing und trading vessels, that 
frequented the coast from the time he took his 
firm determination to remain at Naumkeag. 


Mr. Thornton says :—‘‘If, under such condi- | 
tions, and such a fulfilment of the agreement, | 


Conant and lis associates are desirous to live 
amongst us, and conform themselves to good or_ 
der and government, said those who had taken 
summary possession of the territory and of 
the improvements thereon, we will permit them 
to remain.” 


“The legal title was now in the new Com- 
pany, who, strong in wealth and influence, 
were decidedly aggres-ive iu spirit, and the 
only alternative for these leaders in the forlorn 


hope was dispersion and an abandonment of | 


the now ripening fruits of their labors.— 


| Church. 

Suffice it to say, that Prelacy could not ex- 
| ist in sucha community, which was soon 
| manifested in the expulsion of the two 
Browns, and so universally was this feeling im- 
pressed that no Episcopal minister was settled 
in Salem, for upward of one hundred years af- 
terward. Under this state of things, we see 
another instance of the self-sacrificing spirit of 
Conant, who again yield: up his private wish- 
es to the majority, and joins in communion 
| with a Separatist Church, and at its altar his 
children were baptized. His name stands en- 
rolled the fitth upon the extant list of its mem- 
bers. 

The church party consisting chiefly of the 
| old planters, are supposed to have relinquished 
their Episeupacy, and joined the Congregation- 
al Church, about the time the Browns were 
| sent home,t and but a few weeks after the 
organization of the church. The old planters 
were allowed to retain the lands they had al- 
| ready improved and cultivated, and to be al- 
lowed an equitable portion in other lands to 
_be subsequently granted. Accordingly we 

find by the town Book of Grants, on the **25th 
of llth mon, 1635, that Captain Trask, John 
| Woodbury, Mr. Conant, Peter Pulfrey, and 
John Balch, are to have five farms, viz: each 
| two hundred acres apiece, to form in all, a 


They submitted to the lesser evil ; but historic | 


impartiality, upon a survey of the facts, will 


28 





| *Thornton. 
+Felt. 
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thousand acres of land together lying, and be- 
ing at the head of Bass river, one hundred and 
twenty-four poles in breadth, and sve runin 
northerly to the river by the great pond side,* 
and sve in breadth making up the full quanti- 
ty of a thousand acres, these limits laid out 
and surveyed by vs. 
Joun Woopsury, 
Joun Baucu.”’ 

This locality is afterward in the Records, 
often called ‘*The Old Planters’ Farms.’’ 

Aguin there were granted to John Woodbury, 
Jobin Balch, and Mr. Conant, five acres of 
meadow apiece, in some convenient place. 
Conant soon after removed to his grant, and 
was followed by some of the others. Palfrey 
never settled upon his, but removed to Reading. 

The first grants of land we find record- 
ed, were made on Ist of 8 month, 1634. 
grant above mentioned, was recorded on the 


third page of the book of Grants, and there | 
appear to have been but two large lots granted | 


prior to the one thousand acre lot to the old 


planters, and these were granted but one week | 
previous, viz : three hundred acres to Robert | 
Cole, where his cattle ure, by Brooksby, and a | 


farm of two hundred ac.es to Lieut. Johnson, 
also at Brooksby, (Svuth Danvers ) 

The question may arise here, why were not | 
more of the names of the old planters men- | 
tioned in this grant. The answer to this may 
be, that under the Company instructions, | 
planters were to have land granted them in | 
proportion to their interest in the common | 
stock, perhaps for improvemerts they had | 
made, in advance of their comrades. Dhistinc- 
tion of merit seems implied in Craddock’s let- 
ter, as appears by the above quotation in my 


italics. Other of the old planters receiv- | 


ed separate grants of land as can be seem) 


by the Book of Grants, such as Richard and | 
John Norman, who were granted twenty acres | 
of land each. 


The exertione of Rev. Mr. White did not | 





*Wenham Lake. 


The | 


| cease with the obtaining of the charter and 
| despatching the ship Abigail ; it was through 
| his means that the original patentees ‘were 
| brought into acquaintance with other relizious 
persons of like quality in and about London, 
| such as Mr. Wintrop, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Dud- 
| ley, Mr. Craddock, Mr. Goffe, and Sir Richard 
| Saltunstall.”’ 
| ‘The emigration of Endicott was followed by 
that of Rev. Francis Higginson, with two 
| hundred more passengers, and planters, who 
arrived early the next summer. 
| ‘The year alter, (1630,) was signalised by the 
arrival of Goy. Wiathrop, with the home Com- 
pany, original charter,* and a large number 
| of passengers, in a fleet of seventeen ships ; 
| and emigrants continued to pour in rapidly, 
'so tha; in 1637, nine years after the return of 
Woodbury, and arrival of Endicott, the Mas- 
sachusetts Colony numbered not less than 
eight thousand souls, nine hundred of whom 
were inhabitants of Salem.t 
The acts of the old planters soon became no 

longer distinctly visible, as Hutchinson says of 
Conant :—*The superior condition of those 
who came over with the charter, cast a shade 
> Suffice it to say that they co- 
tinued to bear a fair share in town and cole- 
nial affairs, and spent lives of great usefulness 
and bonur. Partial accounts (which might be 
greatly enlarged,) of these men and their 
fumilies are here appended. Several of their 
grand-children, mere youths, perished in that 
memorable battle with the Indisns, at Bloody 
Brook, under Capt. Lathrop, of Beverly, Sep- 


| upon them,’ 


| tember 18, 1675. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





*The Charter provided in itself for an ‘‘exempli- 
fication,” ur duplicate of precisely the same legal 
authority : this duplicate charter Gov. Endicott 
brought with him in 1628, and under it he ruled the 
Colony; it is preserved in the Archives of the Salem 
Atheneum, and may be seen at Plummer Hall.— 
Winthrop, a succeeding Governor of the Colony, 
with whom the Company— the Governor making pow- 
er—came, brought with him the other, or original 
charter, as it has usually been called; this also is 
preserved in the State House at Boston. 


+Felt’s Am. Stat. Ass’n., vol. 1, 138. 
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LETTER OF HON. BENJAMIN GOODHUE, 
MEMBER OF CONGKESS, TO ELIAS HAs- 
KEff DERBY, OF SALEM—CITY OF NEW 
YORK IN 1787. 





I send you for publication a copy of a letter 
from Hon Benj. Goodhue to Elias Haskett 
Derby, of Salem, wiich, [ think, may interest 
some of your readers: 

W hata different aspect New York City mast 
have presented at the date of this letter, from | 
her present appearance! Sam Breck, in his 
Historical Sketch of the Continental Paper 
Money. says,—‘:In the month of June, of the 
year 1787, on wy return from a residence of a | 
few years in France. I arrived at that city, and | 
founa it a neglected place, built chiefly of | 
wood, and in a state of prustration and decay. | 
A dozen vessels in port. Broadway, from | 
Trinity Churen inclasive down to the Battery, | 
in ruins, owing to a fire that had occurred | 
when the city was occupied by the enemy, 
during the latter end of the war. ‘Tue ruined 
walls of the burnt houses standing on both 
sides of the way, testifying to the poverty of 
the place, five yearsafter the conflagration ; 
for although the war bad ceased during that 
period, and the enemy had departed, no &t- 
tempt had been made to rebuild them. In 
short, there was silence and inactivity every- 





where; and the whole population was very 
little over twenty thousand ”’ 

This is in striking contrast with the new 
York of the present day—the leading commer- 
cial city of the world. B. 


New York, April 5, 1789. 

The people of the United States, I think, 
are peculiarly untortunate, after manifesting 
so laudabie an avidity for the adoption o! the 
new government. to have the exercise of it so 
long delayed through the inexcusable, and | 
may add reproachful inattention of several of 
the persons whom they have elected for its ad- 
ministration. Congress have not yet a suffi- 
cient number of members of both Houses in 
Town to enable them to proceed upon bu-iness. 
The Senate wants one to furm their body, and 
from the accounts of a Senator trom Virgiuia 
being near at hand, that desirable event is me- 
mentarily expected. I pray we may not again 


persuaded if the doctrine be true that it’s good 
for us tu be afflicted, we have had vo bounti- 
ful a portion ae leaves no reason to doubt of 
its eslutary operation 1 incluse you the names 
of the gentlemen present : 

New Hampsbire—Honorable Nicholas Gil- 


Massachusetts—Fisher Ames, Geo. Leonard, 
Geo. Thatcher, Ben}. Goodhue, Elb. Gerry, 
Geo. Partridge. 

Maryland—-Wm. Smith, Geo. Gale, — Car- 
rol 

Connecticut—Jona. Sturges, Jere’h Wads- 
worth, Benj Huntington, Jona. Trumbul, 
Roger Sherman. 

New Jersey—Lambert Cadwallader, Elias 
Boudinot, James Sehureman. 

Pennsyivania—Fred’k A. Muhlenburg, 
Spk., Thomas Lartley, Henry Wynkoop, Pe- 
ter Muhlenburg, Daniel Heister, Thomas 
Seott, Geo. Clymer. 

Virginia—James Madison, Rich. B. Lee, 
John Page, Alex’r White, Andrew Moore, 
Saw’l Griffin, Josiah Parker, Theoderick 
Bland. 

Svuth Carolina—Thomas T. Tuker. 

Senators, which ought to have preceded the 
Representatives : 

N. H.—Mevers, Langdon, Wingate. 

M.—Strong. 

C.—Dr. Johnson, Elisworth. 

N. J. —Patterson, Elmore. 

P.—Morris, Macclay. 

D.— Bassett. 

G.— Few. 

1 am, with sentiments of esteem, 
Friend and Serv’t, 


Your 


B. GOODHUE. 

P.S. I bave just this moment heard of the 
arrival of Mr. Lee, the Senator from Virginia, 
who I have mentioned as being expected. We 
shall therefure, after so lung a time, have the 
pleasure of forming both houses, to morrow, 
and after opening the votes of she Electors for 
a President and V. President, immediately die- 
patch a messenger to Mount Vernon, and an- 
uther to Braintree, to notify those great per- 
sonages of their respective appuintments. 

E. H. Dersy, Esq. 





PRIVATEER JUNIUS BRUTUS. 


I find among the papers of my late grand- 
father, Jonathan Andrew, (deceased 1781,) 





be mortified with a disappointment, for | am 


who was an ardent patriot during the revola- 
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tionary war, and an agent for Privateers, the 


Seamen. Shares. Seamen. Shares. 
following list of the officers and crew of the | Tho. Traverse, Thos. Norris, 
. a e Leander Swith, Jno. Orrick, 
Ship Junius Bratus. She was a ship carry-| yartin Whitforth, Tis. Rigsley, 


ing 20 guns, and 110 men, and was captured 
in Oct.. 1782 and sent to Newfoundland. Felt 


Duncan McPherson, 
| Oliver Wellman, 


| Robt. Hazelton, 


Wu Brardson, 
Aaron Crowell, 


Jona. Brown, 


says, 1782. Feb’y 19,**A ship arrives, taken | Daniel Mehaney, Joseph Allen, 
. . | Wm. Burbank, David Whipple, 
by the Junius Brutus ; bad 1 killed, 2 Renj'n Felt, Sew'l Resell 


wounded, and the prize 2 killed and 5 wound- | Thos. Smith, 
ed."’ I find bya memo. on the paper from | Jeba Hooton, 


: ay patie | T , 
which I copy, that the J. B. was in Virginia powell “ater 
3lst October, 1780, where severai men nah 
serted her. Thinking this list may poesess | Th... ihe, 
some interest at this day, [ have transcribed | Thos. Jones, 
| Rob’t Remmons, 


Peter Foisou, 
George Herculeous, 
David Roach, 
James MeNeil, 
Anthony Knap, 
Ww. Batler, 

Wa Pye, 

Sam’t Pickworth, 
Benj'n White, 





ed Nl ol el el ol oe 
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it for publication in your paper. .B F. B. Rob’t Cloutmaa, Ta Aésen. 

List of Names, Stations and Shares, Juniug | Thos. Driver, Joba Leach, 

Ebenez. W bitfoot, Nehem Gould, 
Brutus. James Beun, John Wait, 
Joho Brooks, Captain, 9 shares | Joba Meach, Benj'n Woolbridge, 
Ww. Patterson, Ist Lieut., 6 do Jnv. Pitman, Juseph Severy, 
Hugh Smith, 2d do. 5 do | John Cooley, Jobn Archer, 
Chas. Hamilton, Master, 5 do | Amos Dolliver, Jawes Black, 
Martin Levett, Surgeon, 6 do James Wood, Jnov. Eimends, 
Robt. Fairservice, Clerk, 24 do Jona. Thompson, Sam vel Towns, 
Jonath Glover, Siip Mate, 34 do | Otho Beal, Abrab mn Woollett, 
Jno. Sinclair, 2d do. 3 do Jobo Fannock, Arnos Newell, 
Jonath. Mayson, Prize Master, 3 do Clement Severy, Edward suill, 
Thos. Webb, do. 3 do John Dennis, Thus. Powell, 
Benj'n Thompson, do. 3 do Wa. Bradish, French Deacons, 
Joseph Trask do. 3 do | Jno. Fenley, David Leach, 
Jno. Adden, do. 3 do | Rob’t Gover, Charles Wood, 
Joseph Salter, do. 3 do Robt. Orrick, 
ee ~'ae Pn . “4 - Christ’r Wallburt was missed on the 3d day of 
0 

And'e on Mate ened 2 de September; was supposed to have fallen overboard. 
Charles Peterson, éo. 2 do ~~ 
David Bicktord, Stuard, 3 do 
Jno. Hovey, Couper, 2 do : TIO) > ” 
Siaetitinen,- Gietaam fs EXPEDITION TO RHODE ISLAND IN 1778. 
Andrew Morgaa, Mate, 2 do In the summer of that year, the Island was in the 
_ , oho ates +s - occupation of a body of British troops, under the com- 
Saw’! McIntire, Mate, . 14 do | mand of Major General Sir Robert Pigot; aad it was 
Peter Smothers, Jr. Master, 2 do determined that an attempt to recover possession 
Joba Jackson do. 2 do | should be made by an America nder Maj. Geo. 
Jon Hall, Sail Maker, ee png epi artngecge tna yrange 
Saw’! Knap, Cook, 2 do Sullivan, in conjunction with the French fleet com- 
Jonatn Newell, Cabin Cook, 13 do manded by the Count D’Estaing. The British force 
Gibson Clough, Capt. Marines, 24 do was estimated at about 6500 men; the American, at 
Jno. Wakefield, Armourer, 14 do 9000 or 10000, consisting of 2200 conticental soldiers 

Seamen. Shares. Seamen. Shares- | and 7000 or 8000 militia. Of the latter a large por- 
Jno. Watts, 1 Jacob Newell, 1 tion were volunteers from New England. Owing to 
: _— — : Sem 0 oe ; disasters to the French ships, occasioned by a tem- 
ite, : 20. Still or 1 pest, and to jealousies subsisting between D’Estaing 
James Hyods, 1 Jona. Teague, 1 and his captains, the fleet failed to cooperate, and 
Jno Me. Niel, 1 Jno. Allen, 1 the Americans, who bad landed upon the Island, and 
zeae paar, : ey 5 eal : had taken a position rear to Newport, were under 
James ~ a l Nic’k Wallace, 1 the necessity of retreating. The quota required of 
James Kobertson, 1 Wh. Saucefield, 1 Salem was 52 men; butthe following list, copied 
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from an ancient original supposed to be correct, con- 
tains the names of 81 volunteers. Some contempo- 
rary letters say that nearly or quite 100 men m: 


editrom Salem; but unless they mean to include} 
about 25 buatmen for landing the Amerienn:, there 
is of course an error, either in the list «1 in the let- | 


ters. It will be seen that many of the prominent | 
men of Salem were in the ranks. The company left 
Salem about the 4th of August, and landed on 
Rhode Island on the 16th. On the evening of the 
29th, the American army retired to the north part 
of the island. The next day they repulsed the Brit- 
ish, and in the night effected their retreat to the 
main land without the loss of men or stores. 

The list is presumed to be correct, from the fact 
that it is headed *‘List of the Volunteer Company 
from Salem,” in the hand-wiiting of Mr. George 
Williams, brother-in-law of Col. Timothy Picker- 


ing, aod is indorsed in Col. Pickering’s bhand-writ- 
ing, ‘‘List of Volunteers trom Salem, for the Rhode 
Island Expedition, August, 1778.” 

Sam’! Flagg, Captain, Sam’l Phippen, 
Miles Greeuwood, lst Lt., Jona. Tucker, 
Robt. Foster, 2d do., Danie} Cheever, 
Benjamin Ropes, Jr., Benj’n Peters, 
George Smith, Sam'l Tucker, 
Davi Boyse, Ezekiel We)]man, 
Caleb Smith, Robt. Peele, 

Ww. Gerald, Ellis Mansfield, 
Simon Gardner, Nathan Peirce, 
Jnv. Chamberlain, Aaron Waitt, 
Benj u Hathorne, Robt. Cook, 
Josepp Young, Nath’l Ropes, Jr., 
George Willams, Sam’! Ropes, 
Jona. Peele, Jr., Wm. Osborne, 
Jova. Ga doer, Jr., Asa Peirce, 

Jacob Ashton, Jno. Barr, 
Baribo. Putnam, Josiah Austin, 
Samuel Ward, Jno Page, 
George Dodge. Jr., Benj'a Cloutman, 
Ben) o Guoduue, Jr., Jerath’el Peirce, 
Francis Cabot, Jr., sumes Eaton, 

Wm. Urne, Jawes Bott, 
Edward Norris, Benj’n Frye, 
Benjn Daland, Isaac Needham, 
Abijab Nortuey, Thos. Needham, Jr., 
Sam'l Grant, Zach’y Burchwore, 
Jno. Fisk, Bawuel Webb, 
Simon Forrester, Eben Peirce, 
Francis Dennis, Benj'o Warren, 
Saw’l Blyth, James Walker, 
Josuua Dodge, Joseph Manstield, 
Jona. Har.den, Eben Porter, 
David Ropes, Daniel Peirce, 
Joseph Chipman, Henry Higginson, 
Jona. Waldo, Wm. Lang, 

Geo. Abbot, Francis Clarke, 
Joshua Ward, Jr., Jno. Felt, 

Benya Moses, Jos. Lambert, 
Josiah Dewing, Jona. Mansfield, Jr., 
Jno. Andrew, Joeeph Hiller. 
James Wood Gould, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE FIRST BOOK OF 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, OF 
THE CITY OF SALEM. 





Copied by Ira J. Patch. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36, 


Henty Bragg & Elizabeth Machmallen were 
marrved the 17th 10th mo., 1677, theire daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, borne 7th 7th mo., ’78. Mary, 
borne 24th Mareh, 1680 Henry, borne 12th 
April, 1682. William, borne 17th Octob’r, 
1684. Sarah, borne 26th March, 1687. Sono 


| Alexand’r, born 6th March, 1689 


John Buxton & Elizabeth Holton were mar- 
ryed the 7th 8th mo., 1677. their son Joseph, 
borne the 24th 9th mo., 1678. their daughter 
Sarah, borne the 9th 12th mo., 1680. their 
son Anthony, borne the 24th 12th mo.. 1682. 
Hannah, borne 20th January, 1685. Rachell, 
born 6th May, 1688. Amos Buxton, born 
Feb’y 12th, 1700-1, Jonathan, born 25th Ju- 
ly, 1706. 

Christopher, son of Christopher Babbadge, 
borne by Hanna his wife the llth 9th mo., 
| 1678. son Richard, borne ye Ist 8th mo., 
| 1680 ; the said Richard, deceased lst mo °81 ; 
| theire second son Richard, borne ye 14th July, 
| 1682; hisson Nehemizh, born 25th March, 

84. 

Tho’s Bell & Rebecka Ebborne, marrved 10th 
| 10th mo , 1680; theire eon Thomas, borne 
| the 26th August, 1681 ; George, borne 10th 

June, 1684. 

| Samucil Beadle, his daughter Mary, borne 
| by Hanna bis wife the 21st of May, 1678; 
theireson Lemon borne the 30th July, 1680; 
lye daughter Hannah, borne 18th 10th mo., 
82; ye son Rod’t born l4th 9th mo., 7°84; 
son Jonathan, born 24th July, 1687, and dyed 
| 16th May, 1688 ; Kaleh. born 24th Feb. 1688. 

Thomas Beadle & Elizabeth Drake were 
marryed ye 18th 7th mo., 1679: theire daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, borne July the 9th, 1681 ; Ma- 
2¢ mo.. 1683; Thomas, born 
March, 1685-6, and dyed “86 ; Benj’n, born 
7th 7th mo, 87; Thomas, born 10th 12th 
mo., 89-90 ; John, born 14th Feb’y, 1691-2, 


| 
j 
| 
| 


| 


| 


ry, borne 5th 


i 
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Jno Butolph. his son Jobn, borne by Sarah, | his wife, born 30th August, 


his wife, lst July, 1688. 
10th mo., 1689. 

Jno Bayly, son of Jno Bayly, borne last 
Maye, 1681 ; Thomas, borne 16th Maye, “82 ; 
Eliza, borne 16th July, 1684 ; Nicolas, borne 
26th Sept., 1686. 

William Bartoll & Susanna Woodbury were 
marryed ye ——- ; their son Andrew Bar- 
toll, borne the 20th of August, 1680: there 
son William, borne the 4th August, 1682. 

Mathew Barton, his daughter Susana, borne 
by Sarah, his wife, the 10th of May, 1680 ; 
their son Mathew, borne the 6th 9th mo., 
1682 ; their daught'r Sarah, Sorne Ist Aprill, 
1685 ; their daught’r Elizabeth, borne 20th 
Aprill, 1687. 

John Bullock & Mary Maverick were maryed 
the 3d day of August, 1681; their daught’r 
Elizabeth, borne the 22d of June, 1683 ; their 
sone John, borne 5th Apriil, 1686. 

Edward Bush & Elizabeth Pitman widdow 
were marryed the first of August 1678, theire 
daughter Elizabeth borne the 30th of April 
1679 : Son Edward born Ist of March 1681-2; 
daughter Ann borne the 25th of February, 
1682-3 ; Benjamin, borne 7th Maye, 1685; 
Edw’d Bush born 2d August, 1687 ; son East- 
ick, born 22d of March, “88-9: son Eastick, 
borre 14th Maye, 1693. 

Jno. Bachelor, dyed August 6th, ’84; his 
wife Mary, dyed 19th of August ’84. 

Robert Braye, Jun’r, married the 5th No- 
vember, 1685, their sone John, borne 4th 
Sept'r, 1686; son Robert, borne 22d Decem- 
ber, 1688; Prissillah, borne llth March, 
1689-90 ; sone Benj'n, borne 27th Sep*’r 1692; 
Christian, borne 19th March ’94. 

Hannah Buffington, daughter of Thomas 
Boffington, Jun’e & Hannah his wife, born 
May 11, 1701. 


Hana, daughter of Sam’! Cutler, by Eliza 
his wife December 1655, their daughter Abi- 
gall borne 11th mo. '56 ; daughter Sarah, born 
234 10th mo. ‘58 
Anna, daughter of Willim Curtis, by Alice 


Hannah, born 9th 





| 


1658: their 


| daughter Sarah, born 13th 8th mo., 60 and 


dyed 25th 8th mo., "60; son Will’m, borne 
ye 26th 10mo. “62; son Jo’n, borne 14th 
May, 1666. Abigaile borne about the 15 Au- 
gust, 1664. 

Christopher Croe (or Cros) and Deliverance 
Bennet were macried by Maj. Hathorne the 
8th October, 1657; their dau. Hanna bo 10th 
7th mo 165-. 

Jon Collens & Mahetabell Giles were maried 
by Major Hathorne ye 9th lst mo., 1658-59. 

Humphrey Coomes maried to Bathsheaba 
Rayment by Capt. Marshall, ye 29th Sth mo., 
1659. 

Henry Cooke maried to Judith Birdsale, 
June, 1639; their son Isaack borne ye 3d 2d 
mo., 1640; son Samuell bo 30th 7th mo., 
1641; dar Judith bo 15th 7th mo., *43: Ra- 
chell bo 25th 7th mo., 1645 ; John bo 6th 7th 
mo., 1647 ; Mary & Martha bol5th 7th mo., 
50; Henry borne 30th 10th mo., 1652; Eli- 
za bo September °54, & deceased. Hana bo 
Sept’r, 1658 ; Henry Covoke deceased 25th 
December, 1661. (viz the father.) 

Frances Cullens his da’r Sarah bo by Hana 
his wife, 13th 3d mo., ’60; da’r Christian 
bor in Aprill, 1665 ; son John borne August, 
67. 

Richard Curtise his son Caleb bo by Sara 
his wife ye 24th 7th mo., 46; their son Sam- 
uel! lst 24 mo., “51; son Richard bo 14th 12 
mo., 52; da’r Sara bo 19th Ist mo., ’5-; 
da’r Hanna ye 16th 7th mo., *56; son Jobn 
2d 12th mo., “58, & dyed ye 28th 5th mo., 
59; their son John bo 4th 4th mo., 60, & 
dyed 4th 7th mo., ’60 ; dau's Mary borne 11th 
12th mo., “62. 

Humphrey Coomes his da’r Hana bo by 
Barsheba bis wife, ye 26th 3d :no , 60 

Sam’] Cutler, econ of Sam‘) Cutler & Eliza- 
beth his wife, borne at Salem, 1661 ; Ebene- 
zer, son of ye aforesd S., borne at Salem, 1664. 

John Croad & Elizabeth Price were mar- 
ryed by Maj. Hathorne, 17th let mo., °58; 
theire da’r Eliza bo 21st 8th mo., 61; theire 





gon Jon borne 14th 4th mo., °63; Da Hanna 
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borne 14th July, ‘65; son Jonathan borne ye 
17th 11th mo., 1667. 
Giles Coree his da’r Deliverance borne by 
Margaret his wite ye 5th 6th mo., 758. 
Joshua Connant his son Joshua bo by Seeth 
his wife ye 15th 4th mo., °57. 
William Cantiebury deceased ye lst 4th mo., 
63. 
Deborah Clearke deceased 16th March, ’60, 
da'r of Wilil’m Clearke, viotner. 
Richard Camplin dyed ye 23d April, ’62. 
Nath | Carrell his Da'r Mary by Mary bis 
wile, bo 20th Sth mo., 62. 
To be Continued. 





A GENEALOGICAL RAMBLE. 





Several] days since, in company with a friend who | 


has spent much time in genealogical research per- 
tuining to his own family, we spent a very pleasant 
afternoon in the vicinity of the Danvers Alms House, 
always profuse in charming summer sights. This 
neigboorhood affords a pleasant rambling place for 
those who occasionally stroll away from the city, 
and yet who feel ro particular interest in the locality 
from any ancestral associations. Those who are 
averse to walkirg the full distance to this place, can 
find exactly the accommodation they need in the 
South Reading Branch Railroad train, which leaves 
the depot in Sulem at fifteen minutes before three in 
the afternoon, and which stops at the signal station 
near the mill of Mr. Buffum, about half a mile this 
side of the Alms-bouse. 

The famous boulder, known as ‘‘Ship Rock,” is 
very near to this station, and is attainable overa 
somewhat hilly and uneven foot-path extending a 
short distance to the right. This huge rock, which 
must weigh many tons, is visible to travellers upon 
the railroad, litting ite top above the trees, though 
in such a manner as perhaps would fail to convey a 
true idea of its size. Like most of the natural won- 
ders which are named for real things, its resem- 
blance to a ehip can be perceived only by a compro - 
mise of facts with the imagination, which, having 
been duly accomplished, the visitor can easily dis- 
tinguish the bow from the stern, and perhaps trace 
out, to bis own satisfaction, a tolerably fair model 
ofabull. The rock rests upon avery small base, a 
large part of it extending along parallel with the 





ground, yet a few inches above it; in one place the 
space being sufficient to admit of the passage of a 
small child. Tuis boulder is the property of the 
Essex Institute, which society bas taken the steps 
necessary to make this natural curiosity an attrac- 
tive point of interest, and to exhibit its large dimen- 
sions in the most advantageous manner. An iron 
ladder bas been constructed upon it, with chains to 
serve the purpose of maintaining the equilibrium in 
the labor of ascending. The top commands a good 
view, over the trees, of distant scenery, including 
Salem and South Danvers, the prominent structures 
of which stand forth to the vision very conspicuously, 


The familiar mill, on the opposite side of the rail- 
road track, now owned by Mr. James N. Buffum, 
stands upon or near the spot where the first saw- 
mill in Danvers (owned bya man named Very,) was 
erected. The meadow from whence the water which 
furnishes the power for this will is derived, is flowed 
by a brook which runs from Cedar Pond, which is 
about halfa mile above the alms-house. It is near 
this pond and the alms-house, where the original 
ancestor, in this country, of those who bear the name 
of Very, once lived and owned a considerable tract of 
land. The identity of the locality is indicated by 
extracts from old wiils, which mention ‘C'eader 
Pond” with some frequency. The will of Bridget 
(Very) Giles, made in 1668, mentions ‘a ten acre 
lot, also meadow land beth sides of the brook; also 
bouse and land,” &c. In 1675, Bridget Giles, wid- 
ow, grants unto Eleazer Giles, ber son, busbandman, 
“all the upland and meadow formerly owned by Ed- 
ward Giles of Sulew, my husband, twenty acres as 
far as thecorner of my son, Jobn Giles.” In 1679 
Elieazer Giles sold J. King ten acres bounded with 
land of Samuel Very; and, in 1681, the same person 
sold Wm. Lord two acres of meaduw ‘‘on Ceader 
Pond,” bounded on Samuel Very’s farm. Samuel 
Very, son of Bridget Very, in his will in 1683, gives 
to Alice (Woodis,) his wife, his dwelling bouse in 
Salem, with outhousing, orchards, &c.; also speak- 
ing of two pieces of meadow next the river (or pond, ) 
before his house on the south side, and likewise of 
other land bordering on other parts of the river, or 
pond. 

The lands here indicated are all in this vicinity; 
and the original house where Bridget Very,—who 
came from England with her two sons, and after- 
wards married a Giles,—lived, was on a road which 
extended from the rear of the alms-house to the 
Kings’ estate. This roadbas long been closed and 
merged ina common lot of wood and shiubbery; 
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bat the indications of the cellar of the old Very | 
house still remain, and was pointed out to us by an 
elderly man connected with the alms-house, who 
well remembered the land asthe “Very lot.” The 
subjoined brief account of this family may prove in- 
teresting to the genealogical readers as well as to 
those who are directly or indirectly connected. It 
was prepared by a descendant, (Rev. Jones Very,) | 
who has a full record of the family from the original 
ewigrant, whick will probably soon be printed in 
the Historical Uvllections. N. A. H. 
THE VERY FAMILY. 

This family may be traced back to Bridget Very, 
who came from England with ber two sons, Samuel | 
and Thowas, and a daughter Mary. They probably 
came from Salisbury. Thename of Very, together 
witb that of Verio, (which is also an early Salem | 


i 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| 
name,) is often mentioned on the Salisbury records. 
See Mass. His. Col., vol. X., 3d series.) Bridget Very | 


was born about 1600. She wes a member of the first | 
Church in Salem in 1648. 


She lived, together with 


her sor, Samuel Very, on the north side of Cedar 

Pond, and of the brook running from it, about sixty 
rods from the Danvers Alms House, where they | 
owned a large tract of land. Sbe was married a 
second time to Edward Wilesof Salem, a mewher of 
the first Church in 1636; who also resided here, as | 
did their children, Mehitable, Remember, Eleazer | 
and John Giles. On this spot her descendants re- | 
sided for a century perbaps, as ber own and her son’s 
will, and the deeds ot the land, as well as Joeal tra- 


dition show. Some of those who bear the name of | 
Very, still live in different parts of the town of Dan- 
vers. Most of them, 
leaving the pursuits of husbandry to become seamen. 
Many of that name have been shipmasters jin Salem. 
Those who bear the name of Giles have lived mostly 
The oldest stone in the 


however, moved to Salem, 


in Beverly and Gloucester. 
South Danvers Burying Ground is that which bears 
the name of James Giles,—a grandson of Bridget 
Giles. It is probably the oldest in the State erected 
to one 80 young. 
tion upon the headstone : — 

Here lyeth ye body of James Gyles, aged about 10 
years. Deceased ye 20 of May, 1659 

On the footstune is this beautiful epitaph: 


It contains the following inscrip- 


Mind not the grave, where his dear dust is laid; 

Kut bliss above, whither his suul’s conveyed. 

I have found no other memorials to wark the re- 
mains of any of thatearly date. The above men-| 
tioned stones were probably procured from England, 


It was the custom in Danvers, at that early period, | 


for families to bury on their own fa~ms, with only a 
rough stone at the bead and at the foot of the grave. 
One of these ancient burial places iz still to be seen 
on the Putney farm, at Brookdale, about three miles 
from where the Verys lived. These two familie’ 
were related to one another. The fvllowing lines, 
written by the Rev. Washington Very, after a visit 
to the former plaee, are so applicable also to the lat- 


| ter, that I here transcribe them, 


Lines on the Old Putney Burial Place, in Danvers. 


Sleep on, sleep on, beneath the sod 
Which oft your weary feet have pressed; 
Forgot by man, but not by God, 

Ye lie anknown, thoug’ not anblest. 


Sleep on—though high above your grave 
No sculptored marble meets the eye; 
Here the green birch trees rustling wave, 
And vines in tangled mazes lie. 


Sleep on among these wooded hills— 
Beholders of your joys and woes; 
Another’s thirst now slake these rills, 
Anotber’s voice this echo knows. 


Sleep on—though lands ard wealth are left, 
And all that earthly sense could give; 

Of nothing have ye been bereft, 

If but your souls have learned to live. 


Sleep—till the morning sunbeams play 
All lovely round thi- smiling height, 
Then wake to that e’erlasting day, 
That knows no sorrow, darkness, night. 


August. 1847. 


Samnel Very, the oldest son of Bridget Very, was 
one of the Narragansett soldiers, and received a 
grantof lard on the Sowhegin River. Jonathan 
Marsh, who warried his daughter Mary, and Jobn 
Giles, the grandson of Bridget Giles, were wounded 
in the celebrated battle with the Indians at Haver- 
hill, Aug. 29th, 1708. A number also of this family 
were revolutionary soldiers. 

In visiting the spot where Bridget Very and her 
descendants so early located themselves, and so long 
resided, I found that it still bore the name of the 
“Very lot.” And I was shown by an aged man the 
cellar where the first heuse had stood. No house 
bad been there since his recollection, but the stones 


| were still there, overrun with blackberry vines. — 
| There, too, was the well, closed now by astone, A 
| few old moss-covered apple trees, in the midst of a 


new growth of oaks and pines, showed where, two 
centuries ago, the strong hands and brave hearts of 
the early settlers had cleared the land, and made 
them a home, 





